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WE ESPECIALLY. 


The text was Psalm Ixxxv. 6—*«“ Wilt 
thou not revive us agajn, that thy people 
may rejoice in thee?” 

1. Whatisittobe revived? 

2. The blessed results of such a revival. 

8. Just such a reviving we need. 

After mentioning various reasons, and 
specifying different classes of persons— 

As Presbyterians, we need a revived state 
of religion. Do not all churches, of every 
denomination, need this? They do; but 
we especially—I will explain. | 

1. Other denominations have each some 
one cord, which binds them to their 
church, whether members io communion, 
or only by preference or family connection, 
calling it their church. With one, it is 
the mode of administering a sacrament; 
another clings to its exciting manner of 
worship, and holy horror of particular elec- 
tion. This man holds to his society, for 
he has a birthright in the meeting; while 
his neighbour has his venerated liturgy, 
and the true apostolic succession. -And 
you find these people stay with their 
Church; not calling themselves converted 
pereons, they stay with their several con- 
gregations. However unkindly treated, it 
may be, they remain, Let any new thing 
come into the neighbourhood, they attend 
the worship of their own Church. 

2. Look at Presbyterians. -There is no 
one feature exclusively theirs; no one visi- 
ble cord binding them together as of the 
same community. True Christians in the 
Presbyterian Church are established; others 
are vacillating, ever asking, ‘“‘Show us some- 
thing new.” | 

Now, this is to be lamented over, as a 
sore evil—a grief, and we must bear it. 
Bat the Church is kept all the purer for it, 
although there are evils growing out of it of 
which we ought to be aware. Our children, 
in their youth, will hardly form that church 
attachment which we see in other denomi- 
nations. They will see little to interest 
them in the unvarying simplicity of their 
parents’ worship; and hence, preference for 
their own Church being very fragile, a very 
little will sever it where grace is not in the 
heart. And when our children go out 
from their own Church unconverted, we 
can have little reason to hope they will 
seek salvation in other communions; that 
is not usually what they are in search of. 

To perpetuate its existence, a Presbyte- 
rian church must have a revived and active 
state of piety; only in this can we hope 
to save our children—not from becoming 
something else than Presbyterians—nay, 
verily, but to save them from living aliens 
from God, and then dying in their sins. 
As a Presbyterian Church, well may we 
adopt the prayer of the text, «Wilt thou 
not revive us again?” S. M. A. 

For the Presbyterian. 


Obligation to Increased Effort in Behalf 
of Foreign Missions. — 


It is to be hoped the day has passed 
when it is necessary to argue the duty of 
proclaiming the gospel to every creature. 
The question now is not as to the duty, 
but the comparative importance of this, 
with other duties devolving on the Church. 
The duty of beginning at Jerusalem is 
often and rightfully urged from Divine 
authority. From the same source let us 
learn our obligation to go abroad. The 
first great movement towards the conver- 
sion of the Gentile world was made from 
Antioch, and to this work the Church was 
called by the Holy Ghost. While they 
ministered unto the Lord and fasted the 
Holy Ghost said, «Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them.”” What this work was, we 
know from the manner in which they ful- 
filled it. Sent forth by the Holy Ghost, 
they went on the first foreign mission to 
the Gentiles. 

The first thing noticeable is the number 
that were sent—two out of five. Some 
might suppose that there were more than 
five teachers and prophets at Antioch, as 
our version says there were certain prophets 
and teachers, as Barnabas, &c. But Pro- 
fessor Addison Alexander says, ‘‘as may 
seem to imply, that there were ‘others not 
here mentioned; but the Greek word (rs) 
simply means both, i. e. not only Barnabas, 
but those who follow.” We conclude, then, 
that there were only the five here men- 
. tioned, and two-fifths of their number were 
sent to the heathen. But some may think 
that by this time Antioch was pretty thor- 
oughly evangelized. This, however, could 
hardly have been the case, as Antioch was 
classed as the third city in the Roman 
empire, Rome and Alexandria only sur- 
passing it in population. No great length 
of time could have elapsed since the first 
preaching of the gospel in that city after 
the scattering abroad which followed the 
martyrdom of Stephen. If, then, we con- 
sider the time which had intervened since 
the first proclamation of the gospel in the 
number of labourers employed, there must 
have been many ‘heathen at home,”’ when 
the apostles were sent forth by the Holy 
Ghost to preach the gospel to the Gentiles. 

What, then, was the work to which they 
were called? They were to go into all the 
world; but the world, to them, lay around 
the Mediterranean. The world before the 
Christian Church now lies not around an 
inland sea, but wherever the ocean washes 
@ continent or an island of the sea. Thus 
the work lying before the Church in this 
: land is practically as much larger than that 
before the apostles, as the two oceans on 
either side of our continent are larger than 
the Mediterranean, or as our rivers are 
larger than the Tiber or Orantes. 

. he work, then, is larger, aad the supply 

t home vastly greater, for with a ministry 
ot one to less than a thousand souls, our 
ability to send forth labourers is vastly 
greater than it was in the Church of An- 
tioch, which was but recently established, 
and had a ministry of only five to a popu- 
lation of probably not less than three hun- 

red thousand. Yet from these five the 
oly Ghost said—Separate twos—Barna- 
bas and Saul.”’ 

We see, then, in the light of this fact 
he importance attached in the Divine mind 
to the commission, ‘Go, preach the gospel 
to every creature.” The world is to be 
converted, God is to be every where hon- 
oured, and yet the Church waits in her 
encampments, and goes not forth in any 


— proper degree to the work to which she is 


\ called. The work now to be done is greater 
_ than in the days of the apostles, the ability 
+ to perform it greater, and the response far 
less. 
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ments of God are upon us, and our land 
so much disturbed; have we laid sufficient 
stress on the sin of neglecting the great 
duty of the Church? God’s house is to 
be built up in all lands, and yet we run 
every man to bis own house, and the temple 
of the Lord, which should be built, lies 
waste. What wonder, if neglecting the 
great law of the spiritual world—« Seek 
first the kingdom of God’’—the abundance 
which we had looked for should come to 
little! To maintain the honour of the 
Eoglish crown in India, eighty thousand 
troops are sent to bring back the people to 
their allegiance; and in China, when a 
heathen empire .is not willing to yield to 
the demands of a foreign government, thirty 
thousand troops are sent to enforce a treaty 
stipulation, and vindicate the power and 
honour of England and France. And is 
the Church in all parts of the world willing 
to send only four hundred and fifty or- 
dained missionaries to India, and less than 
one hundred to China, to vindicate the 
honour of her King? Is not the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls of more im- 
portance thau any interest at stake in 
earthly kingdoms? And yet, where are 
our works? where the two-fifths of our 
ministry, to go to the work among the 
Gentiles? W. 
For the Presbyterian. 


THE VALLEY OF ACHOR. 


This is the title of an excellent little 
book of fifty pages, published by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, designed for 
the use of those who are tried in mind, 
body, or estate; alas! how numerous a class 
in this sad world of ours! Its object is to 
show that losses and crosses are, to believ- 
ers, blessings in disguise; that they furnish 
no evidence of our not being sons of God, 
but are often proofs of it; for whom the 
Lord doveth he chasteneth, and chastiseth 
every son whom he receiveth. As afflic- 
tion is not joyous, but grievous; as it is 
afterward that we can trace out what it 
has wrought in us and for us; it is very 
necessary that God’s afflicted people should 
have such books prepared for them, that 
they may be consoled, strengthened, and 
encouraged, by seeing that nostrange thing 
has happened to them but such as is com- 
mon: to man; that with the trial we shall 
have grace to bear it, if we look to Him 
who sends it, and-that incredible as it may 
seem, ‘sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

We can often see a needs-be for our 
our trials; but sometimes afflictions come 
on the people of God, which take them by 
surprise. They looked for no such thing; 
they were not aware that such a dispensa- 
tion was needed in their case, and théy say 
with Job, “I was not in safety, neither 
had I rest, neither was I quiet; yet trouble 
came.” The cross purposes of the 
mighty astonish them, and often create 
murmurings, and, alas! distrustful thoughts 
of God—of his love—of his sympathy—of 
his guardian care—of his power or willing- 
ness to aid us—and we say, “The Lord 


hath forgotten to be gracious, and will be 


merciful no more.” 

One who has derived comfort and en- 
couragement from this dittle book, ventures 
to commend it to those who are in any sor- 
row, and would suggest that those who can, 
should keep a few copies by them, to send 
to such as walk in the valley of humilia- 
tion, it may be, sighing for a Comforter. © 

J. F. 


For the Presbyterian. 


FORGIVENESS. 


And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
MAtTHeEw vi. 12. 


When we offer this petition, we pray for 
forgiveness only, as we forgive others; and 
if we do not forgive others, we do really 
pray not to be forgiven. Look at it! And 
forgive us our debts, how? Uncondition- 
ally? whether we have the right spirit or 
not? whether we believe or not? whether 
we are penitent or not? whether we for- 
give others or not? Look at it! And for- 
give us our debts, as—mark that—as we 
forgive our debtors. Suppose you are in- 
jured, and do hot forgive, you cherish feel- 
iogs of anger and resentment; and yet go 
and pray, Forgive my debts, as I forgive 
my debtors. Remember, as you forgive; 
but you do not forgive at all, and you do 
therefore really pray that God would not 
forgive you. You pray God to deal with 
you just as you deal with those who have 
done you wrong. If, then, you would pray 
God to forgive you, you must forgive 
others. ‘It is hardly possible to imagine 
a more effectual expedient to promote the 
forgiveness of injuries than this of making 
it a part of our daily prayers to ask such 
pardun from God as we impart to our 
offending brother.” It is such pardon 
that we seek—forgiveness as we forgive. 
If, then, we would be forgiven, we must 
forgive ; if we would hope that we are for- 
given, we must forgive. An unforgiving 
spirit is an unchristian spirit. 

But you say, I would forgive, but the 
faults of my neighbour are peculiar. He 
has injured me unprovoked. I have not 
laid a straw in his way; yet he has inflict- 
ed a grievous wound on my feelings, and 
how can I forgive? And is there nothing 
peculiar in your sins against God? Have 
you not injured him unprovoked? And 
has he ever laid any thing in your way? 
And yet do you not need his forgiveness? 
and do you not sometimes ask for it? Yet 
you forgive not! Remember—as I for- 
give! 

Or you say, I could forgive; I have 
done so time after time; but my friend 
has sinned so often against me, how can I 
forgive now? And have not you sinned 
often against God? Can you number your 
sins against hin? And do you expect 
him to forgive, while you forgive not those 
who trespass against you? Remember—as 
I forgive! 

Or you say, I can forgive, but I cannot 
forget! And shall God say the same of 
you? Shall he forgive and not forget? 
He says, ‘I will blot out their transgres- 
sion, and remember their iniquities no 
more.” Jer. xxxi. 34; Heb. viii. 12. And 
if we would not have him remember our 
iniquities against us, we must not remem- 
ber theirs against others; for not to forget 
them is not to forgive them; and if not 
forgiven, God will not forgive us. Re- 
member—as I forgive ? | 

God does not forgive us because we for- 
give others; but an unforgiving spirit 
proves us destitute of faith in Christ; and 
where there is no faith, there can be no 
pardon, no piety, and no hope of heaven. 


We talk about the reasons why the judg-| In offering this prayer, have we not 


Al- 


often prayed not to be forgiven, because 
we have not forgiven others? May not 
this be the case even now? And how 
fearful the thought that any are praying 
God not to forgive them! Pray not to be 
forgiven, when they have so much that 
needs forgiveness! Pray not to be for- 
given, when they must perish unless God 
does forgive! ©! let every one pray for 
the pardon of his sins; and let all forgive 
those who injure them, that they may con- 
sistently pray, And forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors ! W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ABSENT FROM THE DRILL. 


Two or three times absence from the drill- 
room forfeits the delinquent’s place in the 
ranks, unless the reasons be satisfactory. 
Military exercises demand precision and 
fidelity. The laggard, the miscellaneous, 
out-of-the-way character never can make a 
soldier. The imperativeness of drill regu- 
lations is no needless despotism. It is the 
necessary law of successful soldiery. 

But what shall we say of Christians who 
are habitually ‘absent from the drill?” 
They are enrolled as working and warring 
members of Christ’s body; but they sel- 
dom report themselves on those occasions 
which test, as they create, soldierly quali- 
ties in the Christian heart. 

It is merely absurd to expect that the 
highest and sternest of all warfare—that 
for the soul and for heaven—can be carried 
on, and victories won, by those who never 
mingle in the social services of the Church, 
and who are seen only when their pres- 
ence indicates the least self-denial. _ 

The Sunday-school, the prayer-meeting, 
the tract district, are the drill-room of the 
Church. Christian, are you absent from 
the drill? Beware that you do not lose 
your place in the ranks; and fiad, in the 
calling of the final muster-roll, that your 
name is not there! - C. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
A SABBATH-SCHOOL AT HOME. 


The afternoon of the first Sabbath of the 
New Year was a season of unusual interest 
to the children of the Presbyterian church 
in Warsaw, New York. The stated ser- 
vices of the church gave place, by previous 
appointment, to some special exercises, 
which drew together a large audience of 
all ages. The attraction of the hour, in 
the view of the young people, was the pre- 
sentation of some very beautiful octavo 
copies of the New Testament and Psalms 
to such pupils in the Sabbath-school as, 
during the year past, had recited the 
Shorter Catechism. These handsome issues 
of the American Bible Society were the 
gift of the Hon. John Fisher, of Batavia, 
New York, who, a twelvemonth before, had 


promised such a prize to any scholar that 
should commit to memory this admirable 
summary of biblical truth. With this con- 
dition forty-eight pupils had complied, 
whilst a commendable degree of enthusiasm 
for the Catechism had been awakened in 
all the classes of the school, not excepting 
the youngest. One little girl of six years 
of age was among the successful candidates 
for the prize, having recited the entire 
Catechism to her pastor, at one sitting, 
with great accuracy. | 

The exercises were opened by singing, 
with heart and voice, that universal favour- 
ite, «Coronation ;” and then all united in 
prayer, led by the pastor. Following an- 


-other act of praise befitting the occasion, 


was an address from the pastor of the 
church, the Rev. J... Nassau. The 
children again united in song; after which 
the superintendent, Mr. EK. A. Miller, for- 
mally presented the prizes; and at the con- 
clusion of this ceremony, Mr. S. Mills 
Fisher, one of the Bible-class scholars, 
made a brief appropriate reply. After 
uniting again in praise, the attentive audi- 
ence were entertained by several very per- 
tinent impromptu addresses from elders of 
the church and from teachers of the school. 
The sight of that assembly of parents, 
children, and their Christian friends, some 
of whom were deeply affected by the spec- 
tacle of their own happy, thriving Sabbath- 
school ‘at home,’ will not soon be forgot- 
ten. When the hour for closing at length 
arrived, it was with reluctance that old and 
young, who had found it good to be there, 
turned their feet homewards. In view of 
the happy illustrations and. impressive ser- 
vices of the hour, all felt the unspeakable 
value of the pure teachings of God’s word, 
and the utility of the noble symbols of cur 
Church, whilst the hearts of pastor, pa- 
rents, and teachers, were much encouraged. 

How important that in all our churches 
greater attention should be given, than is 
often the case, to the tuition of the young 
in the authorized and distinctive lessons of 
our most holy faith! What might not our 
Zion hope for from a generation of her 
children thus diligently tutored and thor- 
oughly trained! If all our sons and daugh- 
ters were carefully instructed in these 
grand outlines of the system of saving 
truth, we might expect, with the Divine 
blessing, that our communion would never 
lack living epistles, or an enlightened, loyal 
membership, or steadfast capable defenders 
of the faith once delivered to the saints. 
And the importance, in this region, of such 
churches and Sahbath schools, clinging to 
the old ecclesiastical landmarks, can hardly 
be overrated. May the Lord our God add 
to the number of such, how many soever 
they be, an hundred fold. And might it 
not be well for the conductors of Parish 
Sabbath-schools to feel that, in their re- 


spective organizations, they have the requi- | 


site machinery for success, and for duly 
interesting their youthful charge? Must 
novelties be continually resorted to in order 
to maintain the prosperity of our schools, 
and the enthusiasm of the pupils? Cer- 
tainly not, to the extent of relying upon 
them. A Sabbath-school may have, and 
greatly enjoy and profit by, occasions and 
scenes of special interest in its own circle, 
in the presence of the congregation with 
which it is identified. Though no cele- 
brated speakers be within call, and none 
but familiar voices take part in the services, 
it is not to be doubted that a deep and 
abiding interest may nevertheless be crea- 
ted—just as a Christian family, grouped 
about the domestic fireside, though no 
stranger may be present, are sure of mutual 
happiness and instruction in their own 
home associations. So I think a Sabbath- 
school may have a pleasant and profitable 
season ‘at home.’”? Whilst acceptable oc- 
casional help from abroad will be ever wel- 
come, there is an individual responsibility 
to be felt by those in charge of these 


«nurseries of the Church”—a_responsi- 
bility which may be met in such a manner 
as will satisfy every candid observer that 
outside human helpers are not indispen- 
sable. 

— 


For the Presbyterian. 


HINTS TO PARENTS. 


There is more character in children than 
parents generally suppose. Cotton Mather 
tells us that when the Jesuits were sent 
among the Waldenses they found them so 
thoroughly indoctrinated that they could 
not corrupt their tender minds. Here was 
a positive resistance to principles, which all 
children by nature gladly receive. No 
higher uninspired testimony could be ob- 
tained than Lord Brougham’s. He affirm- 
ed “that it was his confirmed belief that 
mankind had learned half they ever knew 
before they were seven years old.’’ If these 
things are so, parents sadly err in suffering 
their children to spend several years of 
youth as though they were an entire blank. 

The impression very common among pa- 
rents was once expressed to the writer in 
these words—‘“I wish my children to grow 
up free from bias toward any creed, so that 
they can then choose one for themselves.” 
A more fatal delusion was never cherished 
by parents. ‘¢While they slept the enemy 
sowed tares.” Fathers and mothers may 
be dreaming while neglecting their off- 
spring, but there is an education going on 
with intense energy. Satan never slum- 
bers while an infant mind is open to his 
influence. 

There is another error among parents as 
to the ¢im2 when the process of training 
should be carried on. The world is wise 
as an angel in their work of ruin. Witness 
the unwearied efforts made by the devotees 
of earth to estrange the minds of youth 
from instructive thoughts. The teachers 
of Charles VI. of France for this purpose 
invented cards. By means of these, chess, 
and other games, how many millions of 
young immortals have been educated to kill 
time—to banish all instructive conversation, 
reading, and sober thought? If the chaff 
fill the vessel, where is the room for the 
wheat? 

Another source of cruel influence over 
the minds of youth is the ghostly literature 
of vulgar minds, and flashy tales, spread 
out so temptingly before them. 

The shores stretching a thousand leagues 
around the ocean, are composed of minute 
particles of sand. But what a belt of power 
do those separate little grains form! Thus 
| from the hours of infancy through youth 
each little deed, or word, or look, or mo- 
ment of neglect of duty from parents, goes 
toward forming the child’s character for 
eternity. How unspeakably important is 
it, then, for those entrusted with this re- 
sponsibility to employ those leisure mo- 
ments in a family, which make up so much 
of life, in carefully imparting instruction. 
For example, nearly three hours per day 
are spent at the table. Then each knife- 
handle, of ivory, or bone, or wood, has its 
history. Each piece of china, or earthen 
ware, has a chapter of knowledge in it. 
Kach piece of glass or metal of the table 
furniture hath a lesson. The idle gossip 
there indulged in by parents too frequently 
educates their sons and daughters into tat- 
tlers, slanderers, and stores their minds 


) with future treasures of sin and woe. 


Let the parent clearly define good thoughts. 
Kiach one, like a many-sided diamond, de- 
posited in the youthful mind will enrich it 
with wealth of which no crisis, financial or 
political, can deprive him. A child hasan 
intense curiosity to know. If this appetite 
is fed with ashes instead of intellectual 
food, barrenness and misery will be the re- 
sult. You cannot teach a child too early to 
discriminate between what seems pleasure, 
and what is palmed off under that name. 
Polished brass resembles gold by candle- 
light. The Bible brings every thing out of 
this false glare—this night-show of glory— 
into the full sunshine of truth. Teach 
them that politeness and principle are not 
identical. Profession and honesty do not 
always go together. Boasting is not brav- 
ery, and kind words do not always indicate 
a true heart. An amusing person is often 
far from being the best company. Teach 
them that life is the most solemn thing on 
earth, and that death is only the sum of all 
life’s figures. 

Two questions will often prove in the 
parent’s hand a key to unlock treasures of 
thought in the mind of a child—now Is 17? 
WHY Is 1s? These two questions, the cele- 
brated Dr. Mason used to say, were the key 
to his entire usefulness. Let instruction 
and kindness bind your children to their 
homes as the most pleasant spot on earth. 
An intelligent and pious judge in the 
South once remarked to the writer, that the 
secret of the citizens of the North being 
better sons and daughters than theirs, was 
that they held a charm over their affec- 
tions, which they at the South had not 
learned. That charm we believe to be 
Christian fidelity to their offspring in their 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. 


The Presbytery of Susquehanna held a very 
pleasant meeting in Wysox, Pennsylvania, on 
the 4th inst. ‘Ten out of the eleven members 
were present, and a good number of the 
churches were represented. On the forma- 
tion of a new Synod, the Presbytery passed 
the following, to wit: 

Resolved, 1. That the Presbytery of Susque- 
hanna heartily concurs with the Presbyteries of 
Luzerne and Northumberland in requesting the 
General Assembly to erect these three Presby- 
teries into a Synod, at their next meeting. 

Resolved, 2. That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the Stated Clerks of the Presbyteries of 
Luzerne and Northumberland respectively, and 
to the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 

The Rev. Andrew Barr was elected Com- 
missioner to the next General Assembly, and 
the Rev. Thomas S. Dewing, alternate. Rul- 
ing elder James D. Humphrey of Towanda, 
was also elected, and ruling elder Charles R. 
Coburn of the same church, alternate. 

Upon the state of the country the following 
was passed, to wit: 

Resolved, That in the present distracted state 
of our beloved country, the Presbytery of Susque- 
hanna feel constrained to make an expression as 
follows: 

1. We recognize God’s hand in the heavy chas- 
tisement that has fallen upon our nation. 

2. We deprecate the unfavourable influence 
which the secular and political state of the coun- 
try will probably have upon the cause of our holy 
religion. 

3. We call our ministers, our ruling elders, and 
our church members, to cry mightily to God in 
private and in public that his wrath may be 
averted from our land; that wise and temperate 
counsels may prevail; and that the integrity of 
our National Union may be preserved unbroken. 

4. We recommend the publication of these reso- 
lutions in the Presbyterian. 

Mr. Lyell T. Adams, a licentiate of Hud- 
son Presbytery, and Mr. W. C. Davis, a licen- 
tiate of Luzerne Presbytery, were received 
under the care of the Presbytery of Susque- 


hanna. Jutius Foster, Stated Clerk. 
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| MODERN ASSAULTS ON THE BIBLE, 
AND THEIR RESULTS. 


The Rev. J. Leslie Porter, who acted for 
some time as a missionary in Palestine, 
where he was associated with some of those 
eminent men who explored the ancient 
ruins of Nineveh, Babylon, and other places 
in the Kast, in his inaugural lecture lately 
delivered as Professor of Biblical Criticism 
in the ‘Trish Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly’s Theological College in Belfast, referred 
to the wonderful manner in which the dis- 
covefies at these places had completely si- 
lenced many objections which had been 
made to the truth of the inspired record. 
He said: 

Two of Germany’s most profound schol- 
ars once affirmed that the Pentateuch could 
not be the production of Moses, because 
at the time Moses flourished the art of 
writing was unknown. In our own coun- 
try and in America the same view has 
been maintained by men of note. Such an 
assertion affected the authenticity as well 
as the genuineness of the Pentateuch, for 
frequent referente is there made to books, 
engraving, and writing. Christian scholars 
were at once on the alert, and hastened to 


ransacked the whole of ancient literature, 
and brought forth arguments so strong that 
most of the German neologists themselves 
were forced to abandon the theory. Yet it 
could not but be admitted that the evidence 
they produced was only circumstantial, and 
that it lacked that defiuiteness and distinct- 
ness which commands immediate assent. Re- 
cent discoveries have cleared away all doubts 


lished the fact that the art of writing with 
ink upon papyrus was known in Ezypt long 


before the days of Moses, and must there- 


fore have been familiar to one ‘‘learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians.’’ A con- 
siderable number of Egyptian papyri, writ- 
ten in the hieratic character, are now in the 
British Museum, all of which are as old as 
the time of Moses. There is also an Kgyp- 
tian papyrus in the Bibliotheque Imperiale 
at Paris, which appears to have been writ- 
ten more than 2200 years before Christ. 
Thus, to confute the daring infidel, scientific 
research enables us to produce venerable 
documents of the age of Moses, and of the 
very country in which he was educated, and 
to point, besides, to another some seven cen- 
turies older. But a close examination of 
the book of Genesis can scarcely fail to 
leave the impression on the mind that its 
connected history was compiled, under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, from written 
genealogies and family documents of a far 
older date.| The diverse styles of the nar- 


| ratives, the full genealogies given, and the 


minute dnd lengthened dialogues recorded, 
all seem.at least to suggest the constant 
practice of writing from the very earliest 
ages. The keen eye of scepticism has ob- 
served this, and has attempted thereby to 
invalidate the authenticity of the whole 
book, by denying so remote aa antiquity to 
the art of writing. But here, again, recent 
discoveries of a most extrdordinary and un- 
expected character triumphantly establish 
the minute accuracy of Scripture. Away 
in the midst of a parched desert, near the 
banks of the Euphrates, are great shapeless 
mounds covered with dust and sand. So 
dreary 2nd desolate is the region around 
them, that for long ages the Arab has not 
pitched his tent there, nor has the shepherd 
fed his flock there. These mounds mark 
the sight of “Ur of the Chaldees,”’ where 
Abraham was born. Within the last few 
years some of them have been excavated by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson and Mr. Loftus, and 
I have myself seen bricks and cylinders 
which they dug up from beneath them 
stamped with inscriptions more than three 
centufies older than Abraham. These re- 
cords are now in the British Museum, and 
it has been ascertained that they contain 
the names of a long line of kings, extending 
from Utukh, who lived 2230 years before 
Christ, down to that of Nabonadius, the last 
monarch of Babylon. 

Mr. Norton, the author of alearned work 
on the “‘Genuineness of the Gospels,” ven- 
tured to affirm, only a few years ago, that 
‘sit would be idle to argue against the sup- 
position that alphabetical writing was known 
in the time of Abraham.” Yet here we 
have got specimens of such writing from 
Abraham’s own native city, extending up to 
the period of the confusion of tongues. It 
is not long since a book was published enti- 
tled ‘“‘Egypt’s Place in Universal History.” 
Its author is one of the most learned, and, 
in some respects, one of the most distin- 
guished men in Kurope. But, unfortu- 
nately, the Chevalier Bunsen is only a splen- 
did example of the utter inability of human 
genius, however gifted, and of human learn- 
ing, however ponderous, when unaided by 
Divine illumination, to decide impartially 
upon points bearing on the history or doc- 
trines of the Bible. Bunsen’s attention has 
been turned to the hieroglyphic records 
on the monuments of Egypt. He professes 
to read them, and from them he has con- 
structed long lists of kings and dynasties 
reaching back some twenty thousand years! 
-Of course, in his view, the monuments of 


the Pentateuch. Now, I'think no man will 
deny that, before we can read any docu- 
ment, we must know the letters in which it 
is written. 
not an idea discovered, until its alphabet be 
first known. Yet, when we come to exam- 
ine the researches of Bunsen, we actually 
find that to this day he has never discovered 
the true hieroglyphic alphabet. His whole 
system is built on a series of conjectures 
and assumptions, which, moreover, he varies 
and contorts, without rule or order, at every 
new sentence; and for this phantom theory 
he would have us to renounce the revelation 
of God. 

Recent discoveries have thrown a rich 
flood of light on some obscure points of 
sacred history. I can only refer to two 
examples. The Prophet Daniel relates that 
King Nebuchadnezzar was afflicted with a 
strange and terrible malady during a suc- 
-eession of years. On one of the most 
interesting Babylonian monuments which 
have been brought to this country is a long 
inscription, well known as the “standard 
inscription.” It contains a short autobi- 
ography of Nebuchadnezzar. The follow- 
ing is an extract from it :—‘“‘ During these 
years (the number of years is given, but 
has not been yet deciphered) the seat of 
my sovereignty in the city did not rejoice 


my heart. In all my dominions I did not 
build fortresses. I did not accumulate 
treasures. I did not design or construct 


palaces in Babylon. I did not join in the 
worship of Merodach my Lord, nor did I 
celebrate his praises, nor furnish his altars, 
-nor did I cleanse the canals.” Let this 
unique inscription be compared with the 
concluding verses of the fourth chapter of 
Daniel, and it will be admitted that we 
have one of the most remarkable inci- 
dental verifications of Scripture on record. 
Another instance is no less striking. Dan- 
iet’s account of the reign of Belshazzar 
has long been a subject of keen contro- 
versy. He is represented as the last King 
of Babylon, and as having been slain when 
the city was captured by Darius. On the 
contrary, the historian Berosus states that 
Nabonadius was the last King of Babylon, 


and that he was absent at the time of its 


)is mentioned. 


show the fallacy of the assertion. They 


and difficulties on this point, and have estab- 


Egypt entirely demolish the authenticity of ( 


Not a word can be pronounced, 


 captare. Here, it was thought, was a 
direct contradiction between sacred and 
profane history. Sceptical critics did not 
hesitate to credit Berosus, and pronounce 
Daniel’s account of Belshazzar, and of his 
feast and death, a pure fiction. A few 
years ago, some inscribed cylinders were ex- 
humed from the ruins of Mugheir, one of 
the oldest cities of Chaldea. In 1854 the 
inscriptions were deciphered by Sir Henry 


Rawlinson; and then the whole mystery | 


was solved, the sceptics again confounded, 
and the minute accuracy of Scripture tri- 
umphantly established. Nabonadius was 
the last King, as Berosus states; but he 
had a son called Belshazzar, whom he asso- 
ciated with him in the government, and to 
whom he gave the royal title. When we 
turn to geographical science, and the recent 
discoveries made in Bible lands, the testi- 
mony borne to the truth of Scripture is 
no less remarkable. In the tenth chapter 
of Genesis we read of the cities of ‘ Erech, 
and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar; and Caloh and Reson;’ and, in 
the eleventh chapter, “ Ur of the Chaldees” 
After that period these 
cities almost entirely disappeared from the 
page of history—nothing was known of 
their story, their fate, or even their sites. 
‘‘Recently, however, the mounds of Meso- 
potamia have been searched by Rawlinson 
and Loftus, and bricks and stones that 
were buried for near three thousand years 
have found a tongue, and have not only 
told us exactly where each of these cities 
stood, but have added some most interest- 
ing details of their history.”,-—awlinson’s 
Bumpton Lectures. 

I remember well how, in former days, I 
studied the geography of Palestine; and 
with what intense interest I read of the 
great cities and warlike exploits of Og, the 
giant King of Bashan. I observed, with 
no little surprise, that a single province of 
his little kingdom contained “ three-score 
cities fenced with walls, besides unwalled 
towns a great many.”’ I remember how, on 
turning to my atlas, I found that the whole 
of Bashan was not larger than an ordinary 
English county. I was astonished, and 
though my faith in the Divine record was 
not shaken, yet { thought that some strange 
statistical mystery must hang over the pas- 
sage. That one city, nourished by the 
commerce of a mighty empire, might grow 
till her people could be numbered by mil- 
lions, I could well believe; that two, or 
even three, might spring up in favoured 
spots, clustered together, I could also be- 
lieve; but that sixty walled cities, besides 
unwalled towns a great many, should exist 
at such a remote age, far from the sea, 
with no rivers and little commerce, ap- 
peared altogether inexplicable. Inexpli- 


cable though it seemed, it was —, 


true. On the spot, with my own eyes, 
these “great cities” I have myself visited. 
When standing on one occasion on the 
summit of the mountain range of Bashan, 
I could see, at one single glance, every 
city the sacred penman referred to. Many 
of them, though deserted for centuries, 
have their massive walls and massive old 
houses still perfect. The Cyclopean archi- 
tecture of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Palestine—of the Eurim, and Anakim, and 
Rephaim—-still stand to bear testimony to 
the facts of Revelation. We have thus a 
venerable record more than three thou- 
sand years old, containing incidental, geo- 
graphical, and statistical statements, which 
few would be inclined to receive on trust, 
and not a few to cast aside as absurd fables, 
and yet close examination proves them to 
be minutely accurate. 


SUPPLY OF MINISTERS. 
The Foreign gives the follow- 


ing table, as exhibiting the comparative | 


supply of evangelical ministers for the popu- 
lation in the United States at different pe- 
riods, and showing that the supply is now 
much better than it was twenty-eight years 
ago. ‘Only the travelling preachers of the 
Methodist churches are enumerated; the 
anti-mission and some other Baptist minis- 
ters are not included; the licentiate preach- 
ers of the Presbyterian churches are in- 
cluded.” 


Evangelical 

Ministers. Population. Relative Supply. 
1832 9,537 13,713,242 1 to 1,437 
1843 17,073 18,768,822 
1854 26,252 25,953,000 1% 
1860 31,338 31,000,000 i 


INCREASE PER CENT. 


Population, 1832 to 1860—226 and a fraction over. 
Evangelical Ministers, 1832 to 1860—328/4. 


LIGHT IN ITALY. 


A gentleman who has resided some years 
in Naples, thus testifies to the marvellous 
changes which have there been witnessed : 


‘‘A wonderful, I may say miraculous 
change has taken place here within the last 
month, so that, where nothing but gross 
darkness and superstition prevailed, the 
truth is now spoken and listened to by 
thousands of people of all ranks of society. 
If any one had told me six months ago, 
that before the end of September a preacher 
in the public square of Naples would be de- 
nouncing Popery, and exposing its super- 
stitions, even attacking the gross imposition 
of the liquefaction of St. Januarius’ blood, 
and that he would not only be permitted to 
do this, but that he would be listened to 
and applauded by the lowest ranks of the 
population, I could hardly have believed 
him. Yet so it is. Gavazzi has already 
delivered five discourses, which are enough 
to make the ears of every one who hears him 
tingle; and, moreover, he has now obtained 
two churches belonging to the expelled Je- 
suits, and has a staff of monks and priests, 
who with him are to preach the gospel every 
Sunday. I returned to Naples only last 
week, and have not yet heard Gavazzi 
preach; but he called on me a few eve- 
nings ago, and told me that on Sunday next, 
if he were not prevented by his duty to the 
sick and wounded, he meant to commence 
his lectures, either at the church of Gesu 
Nuovo or at that of St. Sebastian, both of 
which belonged to the Jesuits. 

‘¢T have sent to Leghorn, where there is 
a depot, for two hundred Bibles and New 
Testaments on my own account; but what 
are these among so many thousands? Ga- 
vazzi said that if he had two thousand, he 
could distribute them in a week among the 
wounded soldiers alone. It is out of the 
question to ask these poor men to buy them, 
for they have scarcely the means of living; 
but Gavazzi says they would all willingly 
read, or listen to others who can read.” 


To the above cheering intelligence we 


may add the following: 

The London Religious Tract Society’s 
Monthly Reporter gives the following par- 
ticulars of what is doing to diffuse sound 
Christian literature in the newly-opened 
fields of Italy: 

1. The Amico di Casa, an almanac pub- 
lished by the Genevan-Italian Committee, 
has received a yearly subsidy from the Re- 
ligious Tract Society, that for this year 
amounting to $125. 2. Large quantities of 
Paleario’s work on the Death of Christ 


were sent to Turin some time ago, and a 


tract. printing and distribution. 
of $250 has also been voted forthe Glaneur 


set of duplicate plates of the improved edi- 
tion were given to Count Guiccardini, that 
the work might be always in print. 3. Be- 
sides the donation of $125 to the Amico di 
Casa, $250 have just been voted to the 
Genevan-Italian Committee for general tract 
priuting. 4. A sum of $250 has also been 
voted, a few weeks ago, to the Turin Com- 
mittee of the Vaudois Church for similar 
purposes. 5. A sum of $200 has also been 
voted toa confidential friend at Florence for 
6. A sum 


Savoyard, published at Chambery, until 
lately belonging to Piedmont. 7. A sum 
of $100 has just been voted for the publi- 
cation of a new edition of Lucilla, in Flo- 
rence. 8. A translation of the Bible Hand- 
Book has been published, at the expense of 
the Society, for the instruction of colpor- 
teurs. 9. A translation of the Loss of the 
Kent has just been adopted, and will be 
printed in London, although the general 
rule of the Committee is to have Italian 
works printed in Italy itself, after having 
received the sanction of those who are en- 
gaged in Italian evangelization. 10. A 
sum of $10 per month is contributed to the 
free distribution of the Eco di Savanarola 
in Italy. The Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans, by Mr. Haldane, is being 
translated and published, at the expense of 
a relative of the commentator; and Leigh- 
ton on Peter, and Luther on the Galatians, 
are in the hands of the Genevan-Italian 


Committee. 


LET ME GO. | 


BY REV. RAY PALMER, D. D. 
“I’m weary—I'm weary—lIet me go home!”—Dying words 
of Neander. 
I'm weary—weary—let me go! 
For now the pulse of life declineth; 
My spirit chides its lingering flow, 
For her immortal life she pineth. 


I feel the chill night-shadows fall, 

The sleep steals on that knows no waking; 
Yet will I hear blest voices call, 

And bright above the day is breaking. 


Not now the purple and the gold 

Of trailing clouds at sunset glowing, 
These dim and fading eyes behold; 

But splendours from the Godhead flowing. 


*Tis not the crimson orient beam, 
O’er mountain tops in beauty glancing; 
Light from the throne! a flooding stream! 
Tis the Eternal Sun advancing! ; 


As oft, when waked dhe Summer morn, | 
Sweet breath of flowers the breezes bore me 
In this serener, fairer dawn, . 
Perfumes from Paradise float o'er me. 


As when, by sultry heats oppressed, 
I’ve sought still shades cool waters keeping, 


have since verified it. More than thirty of‘ | 5° !ons I for that holier rest, 


Where heaven'sown living streams are sweeping. 


The joy of life hath been to stand 
With spirits noble, true, confiding; 

O! joy unthought—to reach the band 
Of spotless souls with God abiding! 


Ye loved of earth!—this fond farewell 
That now divides us, cannot sever; 
Swift flying years their round shall tell, 
And our glad souls be one for ever. 


On the far-off celestial hills, 


I see the tranquil sunshine lying; 
And God himself my spirit fills 
- With perfect peace—and this is dying! 


Methinks I hear the rustling wings 
Of unseen messengers descenuing, 
And notes from softly trembling strings, 
With myriad voices sweetly blending. 


O thon, my Lord adored! this soul 
Oft—oft its warm desires hath told thee; 

Now wearily the moments roll, ¢ 
Until these waiting eyes behold thee. 


Ah—stay my spirit here no more, 
That for her home so fondly yearneth; 
There—joy’s bright cup is brimming o’er, 
‘Tirere—love’s pure flame for ever burneth! 


THE PROMISES IN CHRIST. 


The promises of the law, in the hand of 
Christ, have lost their old covenant-form, 
and are full of love. The law of works 
promises eternal life, as a reward of our 
doing or obedience; and here the reward is 


a reward of debt; but the law, in the hand 


of Christ, promises a reward of grace to 
gospel obedience, especially as it is an evi- 
dence of union to Him in whom all the 
promises are yea and amen. Kternal life 
was promised in the covenant to Christ, 
upon his perfect obedience, who paid that 
debt when he came under the law of works 
for us; and now, eternal life being obtained 
to the believer in Christ, as the reward of 
Christ’s obedience to the death, there is no 
other reward of death that now takes place. 
Rewards of grace are now come in fashion, 
and this encourages the believer to live unto 
God, that in the way of gospel obedience 
there is-a gracious promise of sweet commu- 
nion and fellowship with God. He that 
loves me, and keeps my commandments, I 
will love him, and manifest myself to him, 
and my Father will love him, John xiv. 21. 
Here there is a fatherly promise of God’s 
favour and familiarity with him; yea, there 
is a promise of heaven itself, in the way of 
gospel obedience and sanctification; a right 
to heaven is purchased by the blood of 
Christ, and the believer is the young heir 
of glory; but his possession of heaven is 
suspended till he be fit for it; till he do 


some business fur his Father, and be made 


meet for the inheritance of the saints in 
light. This is sweet encouragement the 
believer hath to live unto God.—alph 
irskine. 


SAVING FAITH. 


The same faith which justifies also sanc- 
tifies, or, more strictly, secures for us these 
blessings from a higher source. Though a 
Divine grace, it is a voluntary exercise in 
the Christian’s own mind. In its very na- 
ture it is a holy duty which God requires of 
us. If we have no holy faith and repent- 
ance, we have none that is evangelical and 
saving. Though no duty or holiness of 
ours is the ground on which we are justified 
before God, yet we do not become vitally 
connected with Christ and his benefits, in- 
cluding justification, till we put forth to- 
wards Christ a holy act by believing. ‘He 
that believeth not shall be damned.” ‘He 
that believeth not is condemned already; 
because he hath not believed in the name 
of the only begotten Son of (iod.” Faith 
is a matter of moral obligation ; and sinners 
under the gospel are wholly inexcusable for 
not exercising it. It isa commanded duty; 
and God commands no duty but what is 
holy. It is a duty, however, which, though 
voluntary, is not performed in our own 
strength, but in the strength of Divine 
grace. In proportion as we cast ourselves 
wholly and unreservedly into the arms of 
Christ, in the same proportion do we re- 
nounce all dependence upon our own right- 
eousness. The more faith we have, the 
more self-renunciation we have. The strong- 
er our faith, the stronger our self-condem- 
nation. Faith in Christ unites us with God 
in the condemnation of our sins. We take 
part with God and his holy law against our- 
selves. Wesmite upon our breast as righte- 


| ously condemned. Thus stripped and naked, ; service —Examiner. 


| we fall upon Ilim who is “the end of the 


law for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth.” ‘Through the law, we become 
dead to the law,” that, in fellowship with 
Christ, we may live unto God. The law 
slays us, and with it we slay ourselves, that 
we may become alive with Christ. Thus ° 
our deepest humiliation has an essential 
connection with our highest hopes. 
self-condemnation, we bring ourselves down 
with Christ into his grave, and there we 
find the germ of our new life. We rise 


with him from the dead. The same virtue 
of his atoning death which raised him u 


themselves with him in the moral disposi- 
tions and interests of his kingdom. Ww 
in his grave, we pass over to a new power 
of life and blessedness.— Chris. Intell. 


also quickens those who by faith ingot 


Death of a German Neologian Leader. 


The German correspondent of the London 
News of the Churches writes from Tibin- 
gen, December 13, 1860: 


‘A very important event has taken place 
during this month. Dr. Ferdinand Chris- 
tian Baur, the founder and head of the‘in- 
fidel Tiibingen school, the great opponent 
of orthodoxy, died on the evening of Sun- 
day, the 2d inst. in his sixty-eighth year. 
Born in 1791, he was elected Professor of 
Divinity in Tubingen in 1826. At first he 
was a follower of Neander and Schleier- 
macher, but afterwards he accepted the 
Pantheistic views of Hegel, and for thirty 
years past did every thing in his power to 
subvert and destroy the faith. No one cast 
so much ridicule on all the Christian acti- 
vity of our present century—on missionary 
societies, Kirchentag, Evangelical Alliance, 
&c.—as he did in his lectures. No one in 
Tubingen ever exercised such a strong per- 
sonal influence over the students, nor took 
away from so many the dearest treasures of 
their heart, the faith of their childhood, the 
fruits of the prayers and tears of their 
ents, and the tranquillity of their art 
future life. He was attacked with apo- 
plexy on the 15th of July, and although he 
recovered very soon from the first attack, 
he was very weak from that time, and was 
obliged to give up his lectures. However, 
it was most astonishing how little inclined - 
he was to admit that he was ill; how he 
struggled against every thought of his ap- 
proaching death. He had a second attack 
on the 29th of November, and although he 
still hoped to recover, and to return to his 
former activity, he prayed once: —‘ Herr 
gewihre mir ein sanftes Knde.’ (Lord, 
grant me a peaceful end.) Kven he who 
had always looked down upon the idea of a 
personal God-man with the utmost contempt, 
felt that there was no salvation in any other 
but in Jesus. We might wish that‘the 
Lord would have heard his prayer. Is it 
not an awful thing to think how he met 
before the throne of God the souls of those 


- who (I know of some) cursed him on their 


death-beds for having shaken their faith, 
and having taken away from them all hope 
for time and eternity! May all infidels © 
take a warning from him.” 


THE EART# REDEEMED. 


For know that the eye of the crucified 
Saviour, on uttering these sublime words, 
rested not merely ou individual sinners, for 
whose return to their paradisaic state he 
prepared the blood-stained path, but also on - 
the whole world at large. It was then that 
he satisfied the desire of all nations, as ex- 
pressed for thousands of years, in mysterious 
usages and religious rites, legends, songs, 
and imagery, and could now most justly 
call the whole world his own. He had dis- 
solved the ban that lay upon it—had snatch- 
ed it from the curse which justice had im- 
pended over it, and had rent from the pow- 
ers of darkness the desolate earth, which by 
the Divine decision_had fallen to them on 
account of sin, had conquered it for him- 
self, and consecrated it to be the scene of 
his future kingdom. There is, consequent- 
ly, nothing more groundless than the fear 
that the earth may again become in perpe- 
tuity a fief of the prince of darkness, or a 
wilderness and desert of barbarism and sin. 
The blood of Christ claims its transforma- 
tion into an abode of righteousness—its re- 
novation to a paradise—its renewed amal- 
gamation with heaven; and the Eternal 
Father, who has solemnly sworn to his Son, 
saying, ‘Ask of me, and I will give thee 
the heathen for an inheritance, and the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for a separ 
will not refuse to listen to the claims of the 
blood of his only begotten Son. Whatever 
confusion and desolation may come upon 
our world, its future is secure. On the 
cross, the ground of its inevitable transfor- 
mation and glorification was laid, and the 
Holy Spirit was commissioned not to rest 
till, at the cost of Immanuel, the great work 
of that new creation shall have been com- 
pleted.—Krummacher. 


KNOWING THE TIME. 


It is a precious revelation of God’s word, 
that all the changes and overturnings amon 
the nations of the earth are effected wit 
reference to the triumph of Christ’s king- 
dom. The past year has been a period re- 
markable for great changes, both in the 
Old World and in the New. In Europe, in 
Turkey, in China, we have seen great revo- 
lutions and. movements, some manifestly 
beneficent, others whose good fruits are as 
yet matter of faith. We in this land are 
going through a period of trial, which can- 
not leave us asit found us. Every thing in 
Europe admonishes the thoughtful observer 
that a conclusion has not yet been reached, 
but that important changes still impend. 
But we are permitted to feel a confident 
assurance that all passing and all impending 
agitations are under the watch and guidance ~ 
of a holy Providence, and that they all tend 
to the ultimate triumph of our Lord and his 
Christ in the whole earth. 

At such a season as this, it becomes all 
Christians to maintain that steadfastness of 


| faith that will save them from being undaly 


careful and troubled. The people may rage 
and imagine a vain thing, but He that sit- 
teth in the heavens shall laugh. The throne 
of his kingdom is fixed. The decree for its. 
establishment and universal dominion has 
been declared. All powers of the earth 
our own Republic included) must stand or 
fall, as they are in harmony with that king- 
dom or hostile to it. There are our supreme 
hopes—not in any human constitution or 
order of things, but in God’s sovereign and 
merciful purpose. 
Christians should also be in an attitude 
of expectation and readiness. When they 
see states and monarchs perplexed with fear 
of change, they may look up with hope, for 
every change will be in the line of antece- 
dents appointed for that blessed consumma- 
tion. It bids them be ready to improve 
some new opportunity, to enter some newly- 
opened door, to avail themselves of some 
new facility for the spread of the gospel. 
It suggests that an old obstacle is to be re- 
moved, or a new aid to be enlisted. It 
demands fresh zeal and energy of effort, a 
higher consecration and a more effective 
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blished at 606 Chestnut street, 
at £90. BaoaDway, New York. 


SATURDAY, February 16, 1861. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


| ¥ act of Congress we are. now permitted 
to print the date at which the sabscription 


to our paper expires, 80 that each subscriber 


can find his account every week on his paper. 
‘The date printed after the name indicates 
the time to which any subscription has been 
paid. When new paymente are made the date 
will be changed to correspond with the amount 
paid. Each subscriber, by this arrangement, 
is always apprised of the state of his account. 
Weehall discontinue the sending of written re- 
ceipts, (except at a special request, inclosing a 
postage-stamp,) as the paper mailed the Fock 
after the money has been received, will 
give the date up to which the payment 
has been made and the subscriber has on his 


paper a legal receipt, which is not liable to be. 


mislaid. 

pee In remittances, which may be made 
by mail at our risk, please send checks or 
drafts, if the amount is large. For a single 
year a $2} gold piece is the very best remit- 
tance. | 

- 

Sournern PressytTerian Review ror January. 
—The Southern Presbyterian Review for January 
contains:—1. National Sins: A Fast-Day Sermon. 
By the Rev. J. H. Thornwell, D.D., Theological 
Seminary, Columbia, South Carolina. 2. Vital 
Force. By J. McF. Gaston, M.D., Columbia, South 
Carolina. 3. The Manner of Altering our Doc- 
trinal Standards. By the Rev. E. T. Baird, D.D., 
Columbus, Mississippi. 4. The Princeton Review 
and Presbyterianism. By the Rev. J. H. Thorn- 
well, D.D, Theological Seminary, South Carolina. 
5. Presbyterian Authorities on Theories of the 
Eldership. By the Rev. John B. Adger, D.D., 
Theological Seminary, Columbia, South Carolina. 
6. The State of the Country. By the Rev. J. H. 
Thornwell, D.D., Theological Seminary, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 7. Notices of Recent Publications. 
8. Periodical Literature. 4 


Boarp oF PusBLICATION.—We are re- 
quested to state that the fiscal year of the 
Board of Publication will close with the 
last day of the present month Seg 
All amounts received before that time will 
be acknowledged in the Annual Report to 
the next Assembly—all received later, will 
go over to the Report of next year. 

In view of the heavy drafts making upon 
the Colportage Fund, to sustain colporteurs 
now in the field, and of the already deeply 
indebted condition of that Fund, pastors 
and sessions, treasurers of Presbyteries, or 
whoever else may have funds iu their keep- 
ing for the Board of Publication, are earn- 

estly requested to transmit them imwmedi- 
ately to James Dunlap, Esq., 821 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


MopEBATORS OF THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY.—Since the last General Assembly, 
five ministers who have served as Mode- 
rators in former years, have departed this 
life: —Dr. Neill (1815,) Dr. Herron (1827,) 
Dr. Edgar Goer Dr. Murray (1849,) Dr. 
Van Rensselaer (1857.) The oldest sur- 
viving Moderator is Dr. Nott, who presided 
in 1811. 


PRINCETON SEMINARY.—The Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Princeton has been much 
favoured in the past year, in the enlarge- 
ment of its provisions by liberal benefactors. 
The entire library of Dr. J. Addison Alex- 
ander, embracing a choice collection of 
theological, classical, and miscellaneous 
literature, was purchased and presented to 
the Institution by one of its friends. An- 
other has made arrangements for erecting, 
in the spring, a new and commodious edifice 
for the increasing library of the Seminary; 


and when that is completed, the present. 


beautiful library-hall will be changed to a 
chapel for the devotional services of the 
students and professors’ families, and all 
who choose to attend. The sum of thir- 
ty thousand dollars having been appro- 
priated from the estate of the late Mr. 
Brown, of Baltimore, according -to his 
wishes, for the benefit of the Seminary, it 
will be expended in the construction of a 
new building for students’ rooms, and the 
~amprovement of lecture-rooms. 
THE INTELLIGENCER.—This 
paper, the organ of the Reformed Dutch 
Chureh, and of which the Rev. Dr. Porter 
is editor, comes to us in a quarto form, and 
‘improved in appearance. It is issued as a 
double sheet, in new type. 


Hues Mitcer.—A new work by Hugh 
Miller, edited, with an introduction, by 
Peter Bayne, has recently appeared. It 
brings forward the distinguished author in 
a new field of literature, and will be looked 
for with interest by his numerous admirers 
in this country. 


\ 


REVIVALS. 


E are permitted this week to chronicle 
more revivals of religion in different 
portions of the Church. A letter just re- 
ceived from the Rev. C. H. Park, pastor 
of the Chilisquaqae church, Pennsylvania, 
thus writes: 7 

“Last Sabbath morning, twenty young 
persons, for the first time, sat down to the 
table of the Lord, to commemorate Christ’s 
dying love. It was truly a most interesting 
scene; many hearts were made glad; and 
faith in God’s willingness to answer prayer 
was strengthened. Since that, one more 
has been added. It might be interesting, 
were there time, to notice the providences 
of God in this work; to Him be all the 

raise. Whilst much is due to the preach- 
ing of the word, we have great reason to 
believe much is due also to the personal 

peals made tothem at their homes, almost 
all who came out having been previously 
conversed with on the subject of personal 
religion.” | 

From-other sources we gather the follow- 
ing interesting intelligence. 

‘‘In Georgetown, Mercer county, Penn- 
sylvania, the church has been greatly revi- 
ved, and quite a number have given evidence 
of conversion to God. The pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Shields, is greatly encouraged. 

. “There is a precious work of grace in 
progress at Chambersburg, Peunsylvania, 


under the labours of their newly-settled 


tor, Rev. Samuel J. Niccolls. More than 
orty souls have hopefully passed from death 
unto life, and others are asking the way to 
Zion. 
‘The church at Tuscarora, Pennsylvania, 
Rev. G. W. Thompson, D.D., pastor, is ex- 
riencing a time of refreshing from the 
rd. There have been over one hundred 
and fifty inquirers. A large number of 
these are from the admirable schools of that 
lace. 2 
“At Pine Grove church, Rev. S. M. 
Moore, pastor, there are fourteen inquirers.”’ 
Revivals are also reported in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Lexington, Kentucky; 


in Montgomery city, Missouri; in West 


Urbana, [ilinois, and in Brownsville, Ten- 
bessee. 


REMARKABLE ANCIENT MANU- 
«SORT | 


PTS. 


E Rev. Dr. Leyburn, writing under 

date of Jerusalem, January Gih, 
1861,*gives the following in reference to 
ancient manuscripts which he has seen 
there. 


‘During my sojourn here it has been 
my privilege to make the acquaintance of 
Professor Levisohn, an eminent Hebrew 
and Oriental scholar, whose name is al- 
ready known in the United States. He is 
a friend of Tischendorff, and in fact the 
latter formerly occupied the apartments 
here, now in the possession of Professor 
Levisobn. I preached on Mount Moriah 
last Sabbath afternoon, and at the close of 
the service the Professor came up and in- 
vited me to call during the week, with the 
promise that he would show me some very 
ancient and very interesting manuscripts. 
I did call the next day, and was richly com- 
pensated for doing so. Dr. Levisohn isa 
native of Germany, but was for twenty 
years Professor of Hebrew in St. Peters- 
burg. When the present Greek bishop of 
Jerusalem received his appointment, he 
brought Dr. Levisohn with him, that the 
latter might pursue his oriental studies, 
and also that he might be ready for the 
University about being erected here by the 
Russian government. He has been carry- 
ing on his explorations, translations, &c., 
with great industry and enthusiasm, and 
has a lithographic press, with which he is 
making extremely accurate and beautiful 
fac similes of the various manuscripts. A 
few sheets of these I shall be able to show 
to curious friends, if spared to return home. 

“It is interesting to see with what de- 
light such a man regards these old time- 
stained parchments, which some people 
would hardly allow a place among the trash 
and rubbish of their garrets. After enter- 
taining me, not with the usual oriental 
pipes and coffee, but with a cup of Russian 
genuine caravan tea, the Professor brought 
out two handsomely made boxes, and laid 
them on the table, saying, ‘Now I will 
show you my richness.’ (He does not 
speak English particularly well) The first 
installment of his ‘richness’ was a copy of 
the Pentateuch in what we call the Samari- 
tan character, but what he says is the true 
Hebrew. It is about five hundred years 
old, and would seem a most venerable relic 
of antiquity but for another, his chief trea- 
sure, a copy of tho Pentateuch in the same 
character, which he has satisfactory evidence 
is at least twenty-three hundred and sixty 
years old, and how much more he tannot 
tell. He is quite confident, however, that 
it is the second oldest manuscript in the 
world; the oldest being that long known 
to be in the possession of the priest of the 
Samaritans at Nazareth. This is an exact 
copy, too, of that, as he has found by actual 
comparison. Both the copy and the origi- 
nal have a little history of their own which 
has not been often told, and probably never 
in print before. | 

«¢ Professor Levisohn, in his search for 
old manuscripts, went to Nazareth nearly a 
year ago, and looked at a number, amongst 
which was one they told him had been 
‘through the fire.’ He was at a loss to 
understand the precise ordeal indicated in 
these somewhat vague and mysterious terms, 
but on examining it he found an endorse- 
ment, evidently from a different hand, and 
of later date than the original, stating that 
on a certain occasion this, with several 
others, was thrown into the fire as a test of 
its genuineness, and that it alone came out 
uninjured. The legend, of course, does not 
materially enhance the value of the manu- 
script in the eyes of the learned of our day, 
but it was nevertheless the means of its 
falling into the hands of the present owner. 
Having returned to Jerusalem, the Profes- 
sor pursued his ordinary work until some 
time after the Damascus and Lebanon mas- 
sacres, when a fanatic Moslem from Damas- 
cus came down to Nazareth, and began to 
persecute three of the Samaritan Christians 
there, and on some petty charge had them 
cast into prison. The poor creatures re- 
mained for some weeks in a most wretched 
dungeon, suffering almost incredible things. 
Meanwhile their friends were endeavouring 
to secure their release, and in their efforts 
applied to the Russian bishop of the Greek 
church at Jerusalem. The latter became 
interested in behalf of the sufferers, and 
conferred with Dr. Levisohn on the subject. 
Dr. Levisohn inquired if the three Samari- 
tans had no means of purchasing their ran- 
som? ‘None,’ was the reply—‘they are 
very poor.’ ‘Noproperty? ‘None.’ <‘No- 
thing whatever?’ ‘Nothing —yes, they 
have a book, a very old book, and it is one 
which has been through the fire.’ The Pro- 
fessor no sooner heard this than he saw him- 
self in anticipation the owner of this rare old 
treasure. He at once made a large offer 
for the book; the prisoners were released ; 
and the book became his property. So the 
wicked work of the Druses has brought forth 
fruit in a direction, and of a kiad which 
could hardly have been anticipated. Oaa 
closer scrutiny of the wanuscript it was 
found, from an inscription, to be, as’already 
stated, at least two thousand three hundred 
and sixty years old. It is endorsed as 
having been in the hands of Zerubabel, 
who built the second temple. 

‘In the course of his Nazareth explora- 
tions Professor Levisohn also obtained ac- 
cess to the original manuscript, the most 
ancient, he thinks, of any extant. The 


to oriental scholars and tourists for many 
years, but Dr. Levisohn is beyond doubt 
the first person who has had the opportunity 
to examine it. [ am aware that this will 
be denied, but it is nevertheless the truth. 
Occasionally some one has been allowed a 
peep into the silver case where it is kept, 
but that was all. Others, who are confident 
they have seen it, have been imposed upon 
by being shown only one of the numerous 
copies. For instance, I have now before 
me one of the most valued and best knowao 
works on the Holy Lund, io which the dis- 
tinguished author speaks of his having seeh 
the famous manuscript, and having ‘turned 
over its time-stained leaves.’ These words 
are proof positive that he never saw it, for 
the old manuscript bas no ‘leaves,’ being 


Tn fact, so jealous of it have been the Sa- 
maritans, that it was only through the pre- 
sent powerful Russian influence in this 
land, and by the payment of a large sum 
of money, that Dr. Levisohn obtained the 
privilege of examining it, and of comparing 
with it his own ‘fire’ copy, and also of mak- 
ing a fac simile of a portion of it. The 
discovery of its extreme antiquity was one 
of the interesting fruits of these researches. 
He considers it as beyond all doubt that 
this identical parchment copy of the Penta- 
teuch was made by a grandson of Aaron, 
and the grand-nephew of Moses. This is anti- 
quity indeed! quite equal in its way to the 
Assyrian inscription discoveries of Layard 
and his co-labourers. 

‘Professor Levisohn gets his informa- 
tion on this point from what is technically 
known as a ‘Tarreekh,’ or historical in- 
scription in the manuscript. In making 
these copies the copyist was not allowed to 
put a word, or even a letter, on the parch- 
ment, beyond the sacred text itself, and yet 
it was desirable that his name should be 


existence of this manuscript has been known . 


in the form of a roll, or rather of two rolls. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


given, as a security for its accuracy. The | 
difficulty was met by the ‘Tarreckh’ on this 

wise. ‘he lines on several pages were 

broken in the middle by a blank space of 

half an inch or more running down the 

centre of the page. When the writer found 

a line with, for instance, the first letter of 
his name standing next the break, he trans- 

ferred that letter into the blank space; he 

then passed down the page until he found 

a line with the second letter of his name in 

the desired position, which he passed out 

into the blank space in a similar manner, 

and so on until he had found the requisite 

number of letters. In one case which I 

saw, nineteen pages had to be gone through 

before the Tarreekh could be completed. 

The old Nazareth manuscript embodies an 

inscription of this sort, and as I have been 

permitted to copy it, I herewith give it to 

vhe reader:—<‘I, Abishua, son of Phinehas, 

son of Kliazar, son of Aaron the priest, 

(may the good will of the Lord and his 

glory rest upon them), have written the 

holy book in the door of the tabernacle on 

Mount Gerizim, in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of the children of Israel in the 

land of Canaan, in its boundaries round 

about. Thanks be to the Lord!’ 

‘This manuscript, as to its matter, differs 
considerably from our version as to the 
genealogical records, and in some other 
particulars, one of which is the addition at 
the end of the ten commandments, of a 
command that the preceding shall be writ- 
ten on a pillar, &c., and the people always 
instructed in them. Professor Levisohn, 
German like, accounts for the difference in 
our version by the hypothesis that lzra 
wrote ours from memory during the cap- 
tivity, and forgot some things. For myself, 
[am bold enough to say, that the Samari- 


tan additions are interpolations. They cer- 


tainly do not harmonize well with the con- 
text, as to style. The Professor, in his 
enthusiasm, believes that this manuscript 
discovery will prove as important in Bibli- 
cal literature as was Sir Isaac Newton’s 
gravitation discovery in physics; but he 
will probably find that he is mistaken. As 
to the Samaritan character, he has no doubt 
that it is the real Hebrew character; that 
the Israelites, during the captivity, lost the 
use of it, and acquired the Chaldaic; and 
that what we call the Hebrew character is 
really the Chaldee. I think this idea has 
already been suggested in America. 

«‘The foregoing I have given as proba- 
bly of interest to the clerical and professo- 
rial readers of the Presbyterian, and per- 
haps to others. At any rate, it is a little 
antiquarian intelligence, derived from a 
very learned man, who is industriously pro- 
secuting his researches here under highly 
favourable auspices. I must not omit to 
state that his able assistant, Mr. Cross, 
enters also with great zeal into these re- 
searches, and takes great pleasure in im- 
parting the information he has acquired.” 


PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 


HE last day of the present month ought 
to be regarded by the Church in this 
land, as “an high day.’ By universal 
consent, and by ecclesiastical recommenda- 
tion, the last Thursday in February has, 
for years, been observed as a day of prayer 
in behalf of youth, especially those in 
schools, academies, colleges, and seimina- 
ries. We are now within two weeks of this 
great anniversary of prayer, and we trust, 
that in the interim, the people of God will 
not cease to remember it in their devotions, 
both private and public. The institutions, 
whose welfure is to be the special matter of 
prayer on that day, are inseparably con- 
nected with our entire ecclesiastical and 
social machinery. Institutions, which not 
only supply the sacred office, but the other 
professions with men, have too manifest a 
claim upon our sympathies and prayers to 
require any array of argument. It may be 
laid down as an unquestionable maxim, 
that as our schools, academies, colleges, 
aud seminaries are, so will our churches 
and society shortly be. 

Our Board of Education inform us, that 
the statistics of the past ten years warrant 
the statement, that our institutions of learn- 
ing exhibit a larger number of conversions, 
in proportion to the attendance, than our 
churches. 
copy from a cotemporary. One of the mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Westminster Sy- 
nodical College at Fulton, Missouri, thus 
writes: 

‘¢We are now in the midst of a precious 
revival in the Presbyterian church; about 
forty have joined the church, and I believe 
the great majority of them are students of 
the College. Two of my sons and one of 
my neighbours have been hopefully con- 
verted and joined the church. To God be 
all the praise. Our College roll now num- 
bers about one hundred and sixty, and 
many of the students are looking forward 
to the ministry. This dear child of the 
Synod is richly blessed with the converting 
and saving influences of the Holy Spirit, 
and I fondly hope it may ever be a nursery 
of true picty, from whose hallowed walls 
many a devoted youth may go forth, and 
in due time be prepared to herald the glad 
tidings of salvation to millions of his fellow- 
men.” | 

Thus it is that these Synodical Colleges, 
in every part of the Church, where they 
have been properly sustained by the church- 
es, are paying back into their bosoms the 
rich reward of all their sacrifices in their 
behalf. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith, of Jefferson College, 
Pennsylvania, writes as follows:—<< As I 
know it will be gratifying to you, I send 
you the. following items of information: 
Number of professors of religion, 80; pur- 
suing their studies with a view to the 
ministry, 55; Foreign Missions, 2.” The 
Society of Inquiry of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, gives the follow- 
ing asthe result of reports received from 
twenty-two Colleges Number of church 
members, 2576; for the ministry, 1270; 
for missionaries, 110. Eleven Colleges re- 
port conversions; the interest in seven of 
them amounting to a revival. 
tone of religious life and interest is repre- 


sented as rising; in thirteen, as not spe- | 


cially marked, but medium. Six reports 
speak of the religious state of their several 
Culleges as low and discouraging, but make 
mention of a few earnest students who faint 
not in prayer, boping in the Lord.” 

These statistics are confirmatory of the 
important fact, that our Colleges are great 
nurseries of religion—fountains at which 
our beloved youth quaff, not only “the 
ennobliog stream’’ of science, but the pure, 
clear water” of eternal life. Are not such 
institutions worthy of a high place in the 
hearts, and a prominent place in the prayers 
of the Church? If these fountains are to 
send forth pure, life-giving waters; if they 
are to be the conservators of sound science, 
and religion undefiled, they must be borne 
to the mercy-seat in the arms of the Church’s 
faith. We would, therefore, call upon the 
entire Church to turn aside from their ordi- 
nary avocations, on next Thursday week, 
the 28th inst., and unite in one voice of 
supplication before God, for a revival of his 
saving work in all the schools, academies, 
and colleges of our land. 

The Church will bear with us, and respond 
to another request. The brethren are aware 
that the only means upon which our Board 
of Education have to rely, for supplying 


Here is one instance, which we |) 


In ten, the, 


| 


their School and College Fund, are the alms- | 
deeds of that day. From the Appeal of the 
Board, published in our columns last week, 
it appears that this Fund is overdrawn three 
thousand and five hundred dollars. Our 
request, therefore is, that the people of God 
unite alms with their prayers, at the ap- 
proaching concert. One dollar from each 
of our churches would pay this entire debt; 
whilst two dollars from each, would enable 
the Board to doa good work through the 


coming year. Can our churches not average 


two dollars each, on this day of prayer, in 
presence of that mercy-seat which has been 
sprinkled with the life’s blood of the atoning 
Lamb? 


IMPORTANT CHURCH CASE. 


N May last the First Reformed Dutch 
Church of Philadelphia became vacant 
by the resignation of their pastor, the Rev. 
A. A. Willetts. The effort to procure a 
new pastor has created ‘+a church case” of 
great interest even beyond the bounds of 
the denomination where it has occurred. 
Unhappily for the peace of the congrega- 
tion, the minds of the majority were di- 
rected to the choice of a pastor in the per- 
son of the Rev. George W. Smiley, once a 
Methodist, then an Independent, and always 
an avowed Arminian in doctrine. A ma- 
jority of the Trustees advocated his elec- 
tion. A majority of the Consistory op- 
posed it. The pew-holders declared him to 
be their choice by a majority of eighteen 
out of seventy-two votes. The whole ballot 
cast was not one-half of the legal vote of the 
congregation. After some informalities, the 
call was regularly made out; the Classis was 
summoned to act upon it; and Mr. Smiley 
was Officially notified to meet them, and go 
through the usual examination necessary be- 
fore it could be placed in his hands. He, 
however, did not appear, and it was stated 
that he would not. Thereupon the Classis, 
from the report of their Committee on Doc- 
trine, knowing the candidate’s avowed Ar- 
minianism, and in view of his absolute refusal 
to stand an examination, unanimously de- 
clared the election of Mr. Smiley null and 
void, and directed the congregation to pro- 
ceed to choose a pastor as though no call 
had been made upon him. Here, in all 
reason and justice, the matter should have 
ended. The decision of the Classis (which 
answers to our Presbytery) should have 
been regarded as final. The majority of 
the congregation, however, thought differ- 
ently. They persisted in their effort to 
secure the services of Mr. Smiley, and in 
order to effect their object, called a congre- 
gational meeting, with the intention of 
withdrawing from the Reformed Dutch 
Church, taking the property with them. 
From the execution of this purpose they 
were restrained by an injunction from 
Judge Allison, and so the matter was 
transferred to the civil courts. The deci- 
sion of Judge Allison in the case was ren- 
dered on the 19th ult, and was substan- 
tially in favour of the Consistory, as it for- 
bade the preaching in the church of any 
doctrine not Calvinistic. This will appear 
from the following extract from the answer 
of the Court to arather remarkable affidavit 
put forth by Mr. Smiley: 

“Mr. Smiley, in his affidavit, also says 
that he was rejected by the Classis, solely 
upon the ground of holding the doctrine of 
an unlimited atonement; and this stands as 
an impassable barrier, from which there is 
no escape, against his being installed in the 
office of pastor of the First Reformed Dutch 
Church, or of his continuing to supply the 
pulpit of said church upon any terms, or in 
any capacity. Neither Doctor Smiley, nor 
any other person, who does not receive, and 
preach the doctrine of the canun of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church upon the subject of 


Divine predestination, which involves the 


doctrines of election and reprobation, and 
the doctrine of the decrees—and, in short, 
the entire system of Calvinistic theology as 
received and taught by that church, can 
have-any right to its pulpit, and ought to 
be excluded therefrom.” 

The last phase of the controversy was a 
meeting of the congregation, held the day 
the injunction was issued, where, by a vote 
of 74 to 60, the connection between it and 
the Reformed Dutch Church was declared 
to be thereby totally dissolved and ended. 
All the ecclesiastical assemblies of the 
Dutch Church were abjured, and even the 
Consistory of their own church (which cor- 
responds to our session) was voted out of 
existence by this act of secession. We have 
been credibly informed that this high- 
handed act violates the charter of the con- 
gregation in essential particulars, and that 
the power of the Court will be at once in- 
voked, to protect anew the rights of those 
whom it has already shielded by the strong 
arm of the law. The result is scarcely 
doubtful, after the able and righteous deci- 
sion of Judge Allison. 

Such is a- plain history of the case, as 
nearly as we can arrive at it. It is sad at 


best, and has broken into fragments one of 


the largest congregations in Philadelphia. 
More than this, it has brought a great 
reproach upon the cause of Christ, and is 
likely to do incalculable harm in making 
this reproach but too weil deserved. 

Of the merits of this unhappy contro- 
versy there can be but one opinion among 
those who know and love church order. 
It is for the Classis alone to say what min- 
isters it will receive into membership and 
settle over its churches. The decision of 
the Classis of Philadelphia, to reject Mr. 
Smiley because he refused to be examined, 
and openly repudiated the doctrinal stand- 
ards of the Dutch Church, was the only 
decision to which they could come. The 
rebellion of the majority of the congrega- 
tion against this decision was subversive of 
all good government and order, and in di- 
rect violation of their duty, as bound by 
the rules and standards of the Dutch 
Church. Apart from this, we cannot see 
how it is consistent with the Christian pro- 
fession, for any body of men to break up a 
flourishing church for the sake of any man, 
however popular. Still less can we make 
it right fora Christian minister to see a 
church broken up on his account, because 
of his persistence in being settled in a 
church whose doctrinal standards he cannot 
and will not subscribe to. 

We are free to say that we would not 
like to assume the responsibility of either 
the one or the other. Itisa heavier weight 
than we could bear. We say what we do 
because we have watched this case as im- 
partial witnesses, and because, as friends of 
Presbyterial Church government, we feel 
bound to express our sympathy with the 
Classis ia her struggle to maintain her 
rights as a court of Christ, and to guard 
the purity of the churches under her juris- 
diction. 

Although some peculiarities in the char- 
ter of this particular church have made 
possible this attempt at disorganization, yet 
there is too much reason to fear that the 
whole of this unhappy controversy had its 
origin years ago, in a neglect of doctrinal 
training in the church where it has arisen. 
Composed of heterogeneous elements, it 
sought popular preaching rather than sound 
instruction, and the result has been, that 
while a noble minority has stood up for the 
latter, the church has in effect been ruined, 
because of its persistence in bartering away 
sound doctrine for a sensation preacher. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
following appeal fromthe Board of 


Foreign Missions will, we trust, meet 
with a prompt response. The peculiar 
circumstances of our country, and the ne- 
cessity of carrying on the great work of 
the Church in the face of all the difficul- 
ties which these circumstances oppose to it, 
make it imperative upou all the friends of 
our benevolent enterprises to put ‘forth 
special efforts to meet the demands of the 
time. What is easy to do at other times 
may be dificult to do now; but when God 
calls for self denial, shall it not be exer- 
cised? Are Christiaus worthy of the great 
trusts committed to them, if they are not 
willing to accommodate themselves to God’s 
providential requirements by increased ex- 
ertions to meet increased wants. There is 
no providence of God so marked as that 
which has lately opened the whole world 
to the missionary. It is the direct call of 
the great Head of the Church to all its 
members to enter in and reap the ready 
harvest. We trust that our Church at 
least will not be wanting in this time of 
need, and that the appeal from the Mission 
Rooms will be carefully pondered and acted 
upon. 


URGENT NEED OF FUNDS. 
Mission House, 23 Centre street, 
New York, February 4, 1861. } 

We regret the necessity we are under of 
calling the attention of the churches to the 
present depressed state of the finances of 
the Board. The receipts of the Treasury 
for the present year have already fallen 
more than $15,000 below those of the cor- 
responding months of last year, being a 
reduction of at least fifteen per cent. from 
the usual contributions; and unless an im- 
portant change takes place very soon, this 
deficiency must become seriously great be- 
fore the close of the present financial year. 

This deficiency is not limited to the 
churches in any particular section of the 
country, but pertains equally to all portions 
of it. It is to be ascribed mainly, no 
doubt, to the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, and the increased pressure in the com- 
mercial world. Great reluctance -is felt in 
calling upon the friends of Missions for 
increased contributions in this time of gen- 
eral distress; but the circumstances of the 
Foreign Mission work are urgent, and very 
little option is left as to what should be 
done in the present exigency. The num- 
ber of missionary candidates under appoint- 
ment, who are expecting to go forth to their 
respective fields of labour the coming spring 
or summer, is unusually large; but none of 
these can realize their cherished wishes at 
so early a period, unless there is great im- 
provement in the financial affairs of the 
Board. The detention of these brethren, 
however, is not the most serious aspect of 
the matter. The missionaries of the Board, 
with their families, are already scattered 
over almost every section of the heathen 
world, and, from the circumstances of the 
case, they are necessarily dependent for 
their daily bread upon the contributions of 
the churches in this country. They went 
fourth to these distant ends of the earth, 
with the knowledge and approval of the 
churches, relying upon their engagements 
for the meaus of support, and there is no 
other source to which they can turn in this 
time of trial. -They cannot be recalled and 
brought home, even if such an extreme 
measure should be regarded as expedient 
and justifiable, without incurring a larger 
outlay of funds than would be necessary to 
sustain them through the existing crisis 
where they are. 

Many of the friends of Missions may not 
have it in their power to contribute-as lib- 
erally to this cause as they have done in 
past years; whilst others may not be able to 
contribute at all, only by practising the 
most rigid economy. But there are many 
whose means have not been materially crip- 
pled, and it is to such mainly that our appeal 
must be made for aid in this time of distress. 
They have a special opportunity for showing 
their attachment to the cause of their Re- 
deemer, and we would affectionately remind 
them, as well as all others, that whilst un- 
certainty is deeply enstamped upon every 
earthly investinent at the present moment, 
nothing that is done for the Saviour will be 
thrown away, but shall bring forth abundant 
fruit in the course of time to the glory of 
God and the salvation of dying men. 


THE RETROSPECT OF SORROW. 


r the time of spiritual depression, or 
under the burden of providential in- 
flictions, the soul’s thoughts may take one 
of two directions, and evil or good will re- 
sult, just as the choice between them is 
foolish or wise. (1) Its present sorrow 
may be suggestive of all the sorrows of the 
past. It may laboriously re-thread all the 
path of suffering through which it has 
reached the ill it now deplores. It may 
bring to memory only the dark side of life, 
and call back only the thick blackness that 
has encompassed it. It may put again to 
its lips the bitter cup it has once and again 
been forced to drink. It is obvious that 
this course of procedure will only increase 
the depression, and that shaded by past 
sorrows, the present one will only appear 
more gloomy and insupportable. What, 
then, dues the soul gain by such a course? 
Oaly the gratiiication of a morbid disposi- 
tion at the expense of an unjust estimate cof 
God’s providence as dark and forbidding— 
the re-opening of wounds that were already 
healed, and the increase of the present evil 
which has suggested these fatal medita- 
tions. The good God is thus wronged; 
his providence is misinterpreted ; love and 
gratitude are driven from the breast; and 
the sorrows deplored are left unfruitful, 
because retuined in a rebellious heart. 

2.) There is another course which the 
soul may take, and that is to recall the 
mercies and deliverances of God just in 
proportion as present sorrow increases. If 
our souls are depressed and in great trou- 
ble, it is not for us to add to ¢h/s trouble by 
the recollection of others, but to assuage it 
by the ‘‘remembrance of the years of the 
right hand of the Most High.” There are 
certainly many more mercies than sorrows 
to recall from the past, and under a present 
evil what is a plainer dictate of commoa 
sense than just to remember what God has 
done fur us in like situations befure? Whe- 
ther it be a temptation or bereavement, or 
any other earthly trial, the sustaining grace 
of the past will enable us to trust implicitly 
in grace sufficient for the present. Thus 


| the sorrow will be turned into joy; God 


will be honoured; his good providence re- 
cognized; and even in the midst of judz- 
ment, we will sing of mercy. | 
Now, these two courses are open to all 
men to pursue. The former is the natural 
tendency of an unsanctified heart, and too 
often of the timid desponding Christian. 
The latter is the course plainly marked out 
in God’s word, and in which the Christian 
who feels his union with the Saviour will 
surely walk. He will know the love of 
God too well to forget his past mercies. 
He will treasure them all up as jewels, to 
be brought forth and counted over io the 
hour of bereavement, and to flash a brighter 
light upon the darkness of bis present sor- 
row. So the night will be turned into day, 
and he will arise out of the dust aud rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
Thus will God honour them that honour 
him, and bring up all the mercies of the 
past to re-assure and comfort them in the 
sorrow of the present. Which of these 
two courses it is best to pursue, may be 


| safely left to the decision of the wise. It 


is easy to make our brief lives dark and 
wintry by ignoring mercies and remember- 
ing only sorrows. It is just as easy to 
make them bright, and to clothe them ina 
summer's garb by recalling how large and 
good Providence has always been, and by 
trusting it even unto the end. Dy doing 
the latter our piety will be cheerful. It 
will win the hearts of the ungodly, who 
are as quick to detect and pronounce upon 
the ineussistencies of the Christian profes- 
sion as is the Christian himself. It will be 
according to God’s word, which teaches 
that joy, and not sorrow, isthe normal con- 
dition of achild in the heavenly family— 
that the exceeding weight of glory to come 
is infinitely more than a balance for all the 
burdens of.a present life of discipline. 
Under such circumstances, the exhortation 
of the Apostle Paul is always pertinent— 
Rejoice evermore.” 


JUDICIAL SENTENCE. 


A Court Room—Judye on the Bench—Sentence 
Day— Clerk of the Court Reading. 
OUR Honour, the prisoners before you 
have ‘had trial, and being found guil- 
ty, await their sentence. 

J.T. Convicted of grand lareeny. 

T. L. Convicted of assault and battery. 

B. M. Convicted of rioting and insur- 
rection. 

G. S. Convicted of homicide. 

A. B. Convicted of vagrancy and drunk- 
enness. 

C. F. Convicted of slander and man- 
gling character. 

Judge—Grave offences, these; but we 
will take up the case of the greatest crimi- 
nal first. Let the slanderer stand up and 
receive sentence —In comparison with other 
crimes, yours is the most causeless and in- 
excusable. The thief may steal because 
he is in pressing need of money, and from 
bad training may never have had the oppor- 
tunity of learning the value of honesty; 
the homicide and fighter may have acted 
under the sudden impulse of anger; the 
rioter and drunkard way have been led on 
by defects in education in early life; but for 
you there is no earthly apology. To take 
delight in disturbing the peace of families, 
and tearing the characters of others in 
tatters, indicates that settled maligrity of 
heart which has its true type only among 
devils. You are a dangerous foe to society. 
You ought to be shut up in a solitary cell 
for life; but as the law does not reach so 
far, you shall enjoy the benefit of its pen- 
alty to the utmost extent, Xe. 


FLORENCE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Turin, Jan, 12, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—I have been waiting to see 
in the Presbyterian Dr. Leyburn’s letters on 
Florence, in order that they might introduce 
to your readers the details which I am about 
to give of the work of evangelization in Tus- 
cany. But I must now profit by a few days 
of leisure to give you some interesting facts. 
You have already published the decision of 
the late Synod of the Vaudois Church, to trans- 
fer to Florence the School of Theology designed 
to educate the evangelists and pastors of this 
Church. This School is now entirely settled 
in its new residence; professors and students 
are labouring with diligence, and every thing 
gives hope that this Institution, founded by 
the liberality of our American brethren, will 
become more and more the centre and fruitful 
source of our labours by becoming the nursery 
of our ministry. 

There is no doubt that Florence is in all 

respects the city that is most suitable for this 
purpose. It is the Athens of Italy. Where 
could we better plant an institution to prepare 
labourers for the Italian mission? It is at the 
centre of the Peninsula—what a precious ad- 
vantage for the easy dtrection of the work! 
It is the rendezvous of all strangers, whether 
friends or adversaries of our principles—what 
an excellent position to become acquainted 
with both! In fine, it is the capital of the 
province which at present seems best disposed 
towards the gospel; and this also is an advan- 
tage. The principal stations in this province 
are Florence, Pisa, and Leghorn. Until the 
present time we have had but asingle labourer 
in these two latter cities ; but now each of 
them has an evangelist. As to Florence, 
owing to the existence of the Theological 
School, and the possibility of meeting the 
wants of the work by means of the professors 
and students, the evangelist who had com- 
menced his work there has been sent to Milan, 
where a mission is to be opened. 
_ This state of things cannot, however, be 
continued in Florence, where there is so much 
to do, and where they will be obliged soon to 
procure another Evangelist to give his exclu- 
sive attention to the missionary work. An- 
other important fact about Florence should 
not be forgotten, It is, that this city is the 
centre of the Plymouthist work, now that 
Mr. Mazzavella has been made Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Boulogne, and 
that Mr. De Sanctis has left Turin for Genoa. 
This work will always meet with sympathy 
from new converts, because it flatters the 
natural inclinatidns of those, who, during 
many years, have groaned under the oppres- 
sive yoke of the Romish Church, by offering 
them a doctrine entirely spiritual, and a 
liberty entirely unrestrained. But it will not 
long retain them in the delusion which always 
accompanies this first tendency of their en- 
thusiasm. 

A fact which occurred at Florence during 
the last summer clearly proves this. An im- 
portant fraction of the Plymouthist Church 
separated itself from it in the month of June, 
and constituting itself into an independent 
church, elected its deacons, ruling elders, and 
evangelists. This was a very important step 
in the direction of order, and all the friends of 
the work rejoiced in it. This church for some 
months made sensible progress, and it was 
hoped that it would soon become one of tho 
most important denominations in the Italian 
Church. But, as always happens, when the 
foundation of religious instruction is wanting, 
disorder and corruption speedily penetrated 
into this society, which was known under the 
name of the Free I/alian Evangelical Church. 
The church having commenced a struggle 
with the Administration on questions of 
finance, refused to show its accounts, and 
what is still worse, appealed to the public 
authorities, in order to maintain itself in its 
position. Already, on a previous occasion in 
June - the occasion of its separation from the 
Piymouthist Church—Mr. Borioni, the leader 
of the independent portion, had called the 
polive to his aid, and bad cited his adver- 
saries to their tribunal. Every church which 
resorts to such means, falls of itself. Such 
was the result in this case. The majority of 
the members of the congregation, not wishing 
to make any scandal, protested, and separat- 
ing from it in a body, re-attached themselves 
to the Vaudois Church. A feeble minority 
passed over to the Plymouthists, and in this 
manner the independent church was dissolved. 

* * * At the Lord’s Supper lately cele- 
brated in the Vaudvis chapel, more than forty 
Italian communicants tuok part. A small 
Sabbath school has also been commenced, and 
promises good results. In the two other Tus- 
can stations the work also advances in spite of 
the opposition of the clergy and of the Suciety 
of St. Vincent de Paul. At Leghorn there is 
regular preaching in the Cathedral against the 
Protestants. A Vaudois mivister attends and 
takes notes; then in the evening, at his own 
re-union, he refutes the discourse of the Roman 
Catholic orator. The chapel at Leghorn not 
being sufficient to contain the crowds that resort 
to it, a piece of groand has been bought, and 
in a few months a larger building will be 


erected. At Pisa, also, measures have been 
taken to purchase a new site. This has been 
rendered necessary, for our present hall is too 
far from the centre of the city, and already too 
small. A school for boys and a depot for Bi- 
bles are to be immediately established in this 
city, which has recovered a little life from the 
re-opening of its celebrated university. 

But to go back to Florence. There we have 
founded during the past year two schoolsea—one 
for boys and another for girls—and a depot for 
religious books. The schools have afforded 
satisfactory results for the first year, if we 
take into account the obstacles which were 
raised by Roman Catholic opposition and Ply- 
mouthist bigotry. Now we are unhappily de- 
prived of a good teacher for Florence; the 
Vaudvis Church has none to dispose of, and it 
is very difficult to find any sufticiently quali- 
fied among the converted Italians, Neverthe- 
less, the head instructress of the girls’ school 
is excellent in every respect. The number of 
boys during the year past was thirty; tho 
number of girls about twenty. All these in- 
stitutions have been founded and are sustained 
by the liberality of our Scotch brethren. 

You have, perhaps, heard of the founding at 
Florence of an instituiiva for young ladies, 
directed by the Protestant sisters of Kaieer- 
werth, designed to give to young ladies of good 
family a complete education. This institution, 
modelled after those which the same sisters 
have already founded in the East, at Smyrna, 
Jerusalem, and. Bucharest, was opened in Ov- 
tober last, and has succeeded so well, that 
before the end of December it numbered thirty 
pupils, all belonging to Protestant families in 
Florence. If it should succeed in drawing to 
itself the children of Roman Catholic families, 
and so to render itself useful to the country, 
it will have attained its object, which is to 
impart a Christian education to Italian fe- 
males. 

The colportage of Bibles and tracts has been 
singularly impeded by the subaltern authori- 
ties of Central Italy during the past year. 
Many colporteurs have had their books confis- 
cated, and others have beon exiled. Colpor- 
teurs of one province have not been permitted 
to pass through or sell in another province, 
even after the annexation. Often the sale of 
Bibles has-been permitted, and the sale of 
tracts prohibited to the same colporteur at the 
same time. In spite of these obstacles, how- 
ever, colportage has produced good results, 
thanks to the depots of the Bible and Tract 
Societies. A third society, the Genevan Com- 
mittee, which directs the Plymouthist work in 
Italy, has had its colporteurs in the central 
provinces, and has them this year also in the 
Southern provinces. During three months of 
the past winter there were in Central Italy 
alone twenty colporteurs engaged in their 
work, and the number of. Bibles and New 
‘Testaments sold in Tuscany alone, from No- 
vember lst, 1859, to June 30th, 1860, has been 
about five thousand. This winter the work is 
divided among all the provinces. In Naples 
and Sicily the sale has been very great. Last 
fall a colporteur sold at Naples, for fifteen 
days, at the rate of twenty dollars a day, or 
six hundred dollars a month. The printing of 
tracts made great progress in 1860, and is 
likely to make still greater in 1861. Many 
new publications have been, and are now being 
made in Florence. What will give you an 
idea of the progress made in this respect, is 
the fact that the almanac, Amico di Casa, has 
reached a sale of forty thousand copies. 

Such, Messrs. Editors, are the details of the 
work in Tuscany. As to the general position 
of affairs, it grows better. T'wo labourers are 
at Naples. A mission is about to be opened at 
Milan. The School of Theology, to which we 
beg to call your attention and sympathies, will 
soon furnish new labourers. Questions of vital 
interest are being settled in Italy. The ques- 
tion of temporal power is being judged at the 
tribunal of public opinion; and if the time is 
| come for the Papacy to fall, Italy will be the 
first of the Latin nations to separate itself also 
from the doctrine of Rome. May God grant 
that she may not go from one extreme to the 
other; and that the extreme of superstition may 
not be replaced by the extreme of infidelity. 
The times are solemn for us, and we feel our- 
selves more closely united to our American 
brethren in this the time of their trial also. 
May God have pity upon both, and above all, 
remove far from us sin, the source of all evils, 
and muke to flourish among us that righteous- 
ness which exalteth the nations. 


C. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 


FUNERAL OF DR. MURRAY. 


byterian were last week both pained and 
startled to learn that our beloved Church 
had been again bereaved in the sudden re- 
moval of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D.D., 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey, to a better world. 
So robust and healthy was his frame, so firm 
appeared his state of health, and so genial 
and exuberant his flow of animal spirits, 
that scarcely a man in the whole ministry 
of the Church scemed likelier to enjoy a 
life prolonged to venerable old age. Butin 
the very midst of his activity and extraor- 
divary usefulness, God has taken him to 
himself. 

The funeral of Dr. Murray took place on 
Friday, the 8th inst. Long before the hour 
appointed for the public services of the oc- 
casion, crowds of sad and solemn people 
might be seen wending their way to the 
late residence of the deceased, to take a 
last fond look at the mortal remains of the 
revered and beloved pastor. Each railroad 
ear that arrived brought also numbers of 
clergymen and others from other parts of 
New Jersey, and from adjoining States. 
The scene presented at the house was im- 
pressive. In a front parlour lay the remains 
of the deceased, in an open coffin, bearing 
on its lid-plate an inscription announcing 
the name and age of the deceased. The 
face retained a perfectly life-like look, the 
expression being that of an ordinary quiet 
sleep. The parlours were crowded with 
clergy from New Jersey and the adjacent 
cities, whose demeanour testified how deep- 
ly their hearts were impressed and moved 
by the sudden departure of their beloved 
friend and brother. 

At balf-past two o’clock, P. M., after an 
affecting prayer at the house from the 
Rev. Thomas L. Janeway, D. D., the pro- 
cession moved to the First Church. The 
ruling elders and deacons of the church 
served as carriers, and members of the 
Presbytery of Klizabethtown as pall- bearers. 
As the long cortege wound its way to the 
church, every place of business, large and 
small, was observed to be closed, and the 
bells of all the churches in the place were 
tolled. ‘The church was appropriately and 
tastefully draped in mournivg, while over 
the pulpit appeared, in black letters, the 
sentence, “My work is done,” uttered by 
Dr. Murray among his last words. The 
spacious building was filled to excess long 
before the appointed hour, hundreds being 
unable to obtain admittance. Over two 
hundred clergymen, from all parts of the 
State, as well as from New York and Phila- 
delphia, occupied the pews opening on the 
middle aisle. 

The services in the church commenced 
with that touching hymn on the death of a 
pastor, 

« Now let our mourning hearts revive;” 
after which appropriate passages of Scrip- 
ture were read by the Rev. J. C. Rankin, 
and the Rev. Joseph M. Ogden, D. D., 
offered prayer. The Rev. Dr. Hodge of 
Princeton then wade a short and deeply 
affecting address. Ile alluded impressively 
to Dr. Murray’s long pastorate of twenty- 
eight years in Elizabeth, and to the great 
responsibilities of the people who had en- 
joyed it. Ile dwelt also upon Dr. Mur- 
ray’s extensive connection with the vari- 
ous enterprises of the Church, with her 
Boards, and her institutions of learning. 
He remarked that for twenty-four years 
Dr. Murray had been a punctual and 
eficient member of the Board of ‘Directors 


of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


February 16, 1861. 


literary labours, and his unceasing use of 
the press. 9 | 

The Rev. S. S. Sheddan, of Rahway 
New Jersey, made the next address, and 
dwelt upon the indefatigable labours of the 
deceased in his various relations. For nine 
years he had not known Dr. Murray to be 
absent from a meeting of his Presbytery, 
except through sickness. He was in all re- 
spects a most exemplary presbyter. In 
canclusion, he earnestly exhorted his cleri- 
eal brethren to renewed diligence and faith 
fulness. 

The venerable Rev. David Magie, D.D., 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Elizabeth, long associated with Dr. Mur- 
ray in wministerizl labours in this town, said 
he had never expected to attend Dr. Mur- 
ray's funeral. Le had expected himself to 
die first. Dr. Magie spoke pathetically of 
the irreparable loss sustained by the publio 
as well as by that particular church. Dr. 
Murray had been eminently a public spirited 
man. He spoke of Dr. Murray’s amazing 
industry, his untiring devotion to the inte- 
rests of his charge, and the many and great 
excellencies of his private character. As 
an illustration of Dr. Murray’s uncommon 
industry, he said there were now in his 
study five sermons ‘On a Future State,” 
recently finished, but not one of which had 
yet been preached. Although suddenly and 
unexpectedly called from life, yet his “ work 
was done,” and well done; and he had been 
spared the trial of wasting away by age, and 
wrestling with infirmity. 

The solemn exercises were closed with 
the benediction, by the Rev. Dr. Hodge. 
The body was then interred in the adjacent 
and ancient burial-ground, while surrounded 
by a vast and tearful crowd of ministerial 
brethren, bereaved parishioners, and sym- 
pathizing spectators. There be now rests, 
in the same, consecrated spot which holds 
the mortal remains of James Caldwell and 
of Jonathan Dickinson. And of few who 
sleep in the dust any where, may it be more 
safely predicted, that they will rise at the 
sound of the last trump, to receive a glori- 
ous and a large reward. 

The Rev. William B. Sprague, D. D., of 
Albany, the intimate friend of the deceased, 
was expected to remain in Elizabeth over 
the fullowing Sabbath, and to preach a 
funeral discourse to the bereaved First 
Church aud Congregation. 

Dr. Murray has left a widow and four 
children. He had lost six children by 
death, at various times. 

May God raise up others to take, in his 
stricken Church, the places he is so rapidly 
making vacant. 8. 


At a meeting of the Session of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey, to hear 
the report of a Committee appointed to draft a 
minute with reference tothe death of their late 
pastor, the following was presented, and unani- 
mously adopted : 


Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God, in his 
inscrutable providence, to remove from us by. 
death, in the midst of his days and at the height 
of his usefulness, our late beloved pastor, the Rev. 
Nicholas Murray, D.D., and while we desire to 
bow with submission to his divine will, we can- 
not but feel this to be a sore bereavement, not 
only to the Church with which he was immedi- 
ately connected, and where his memory is so 
deeply embalmed in the affections of his people, 
but to the cause of Christ generally. 

We desire to acknowledge with gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father the blessing we have enjoyed 
for more than twenty-seven years in his prayers 
and self-denying labours to build us up in faith 
and holiness; in his precious ministrations at the 
bed of sickness; in the number of his bereaved 
flock who own him as the instrument of their sal- 
vation; and his unwearied effort to win our 
children to that blessed rest in heaven to which 
his spirit has gone. And while his labours for 
the cause of Christ at large have been abundant 
and unceasing, never has he failed in his pastoral 
duties among his own people, who are ready to 
testify to his glowing appeals from the pulpit, and 
his affectionate warnings and counsels in his daily 
intercourse. 

As a Session we feel deeply bereaved, and long 
will his earnest attachment to us as individuals, 
and his anxious solicitude for the spiritual welfare 


of his flock be remembered by us. 
The Session deeply sympathize with his be- 


Messrs. Editors— \ ye readers of the Pres- 


reaved family, assure them of the love with which 
they will ever cherish the memory of the now 
glorified husband and father, and pray that his 
God may be their God, and that the blessings of 
the covenant may descend upon each until all be 
united in heaven. 

Resolved, That this minute be placed upon our 
sessional records; that a copy be given to the be- 
reaved family; and that the Clerk of Session fur- 
nish a copy to the papers for publication. 

J. G. Nutrman, Clerk of Scssion. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DIVINE GOODNESS AND SEVERITY 

Dr. Young, in his “Night Thoughts,” 
that storehouse of solemn aphorisms, utters 
this bold declaration— 


“« A God all mercy is a God unjust,” 


and the sentiment is in perfect accordance 
with the Almighty’s grand portraiture of 
himself as given to Moses—« The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long. 
suffering, aud abundant in goodness and 
truth; keeping mercy for thousands, for- 
giving iniquity and transgression and sin, 
and that will by no means clear the guilty.” 

This sentiment, or this truth, runs all 
through the Bible. It was exhibited in 
Kden. immediately after the fall; it shone 
couspicuously in the tremendous catastrophe 
of the deluge; and it marked all the deal- 
ings of God towards his chosen people from 
the call of Abraham to the destruction of 
Jerusalem forty years after the Saviour 
ascended to heaven. But in nothing that 
ever did or can transpire on earth was the 
terrible truth, that our merciful, gracious, 
and luving Father “will by no means clear 
the guilty,” so strikingly displayed as in 
the. sufferings and death of Him upon whom 
was laid the iniquity of us aH. Although 
he had no sin, neither was guile found in 
his mouth—although he was holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, and separaté from sinners, 
yet, vicariously, he was the most guilty 
being that ever walked this earth; for “he 
bore the sins of many,” even of a multitude 
that no man can number. Although he 
was the beloved Son in whom the Father 
was well pleased, yet his inexorable com- 
mand was, “Awake, O sword, against my 
Shepherd, and against the man that is my 
fellow, saith the Lord of Ifosts! Smite the 
Shepherd !” 

O sinner! if God dealt so severely with 
his well-beloved Son-—with him in whom 
his soul delighted, when he stood before 
him loaded with assumed guilt—how dare 
you hope to escape, except in the knowledge 
that your iniquity was laid upon him? 
Can you look unto Jesus in the spirit of 
this stanza, 


“ My soul looks back to see 
The burdens thou didst bear 
When hanging on the cursed tree, 
And hopes her guilt was there”? 


It will never do to hope for pardon and 
acceptance on the presumption that God’s 
mercy is an easy, soft, indulgent principle— 
that he is too good to be severe. Look at 
the awful scene on Calvary, if such a pre- 
sumptuous and impious thought should be 
suggested by the father of lies. 

‘«¢God is love,” says one apostle; «Our 
God is a consuming fire,’ says another. 
Is there any contradiction here? None 
whatever; for he can and will only justif 
the sinner who believes on Jesus. By his 
stripes only can we be healed. 

But we wish to speak of him as the God 
of providence in this point of view—in his 
dealings with his own people and with those 
who believe not, and whose Jives are not 
regulated by his authority. To both he is 
long-suffering. He makes his sun to rise 
upon the evil and upon the good, and sends 
his rain upon the just and upon the unjust. 
Still, there is a vast difference, even in the / 


He | 
adverted also to his untiring industry in 


present life, between the righteous and the 
wicked in respect te God’s dealings with! 
them. The one walks in the light of his’ 
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-Sountenance—the other in darkness. The 
one is kept in peace; there is no peace to 
the other. All things are made to work 
together for good to the one; to the other 
there is no such promise. The one 16 as- 
gured that he shall lack no good thiog; 
the other is filled with corroding care, and 
has no reliance but ‘bis own puny strength 
and feeble exertions. To the one the 
thought of God is‘s terror; to the other a 
source of consolation, peace, and egcurity. 
In times of general trouble and per- 
plexity, like the present, the love and the 
eeverity of the Almighty are most distinctly 
displayed. Then it is that the believer 
can adopt the triumphant song, “God is 
our refuge and strength, a very present help 
‘in trouble; therefore will we not fear, 
though the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of 
the sea; though the waters thereof roar 
‘and be troubled, though the mountains 
shake with the swelling thereof ;” for it is 
‘written, “Thou wiJt keep him in perfect 
whose mind is stayed on thee.” 
These things are really terrible to him who 
has no faith, for he bas no refuge from the 
storm, no chambers in which to hide until 
the indignation be overpast. 

In the second Psalm, Christ is set forth 
in bis character of an omnipotent avenger. 
«‘ Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron, 
thou shalt dash them in pieces like a pot- 
ter’s vessel;”” and in many other places in 
the Scriptures is the “ wrath of the Lamb” 
spoken of. “The wrath of the Lamb!” 
O, what terrors cluster around those dread- 
ful words! The wrath of him who was 
meek and lowly in heart, whose love and 
pity brought him to this guilty world of 
ours to seek and save the lost, and who is 
invested with all power in heaven and 
earth, what must it be when it is kindled! 
His love passeth knowledge; but if that be 
despised, his wrath is equally beyond con- 
ception; and his terrified foes are repre- 
sented as exclaiming, “The great day of 
his wrath is come, and who shall be able to 
stand ?”’ 

He is the King of kings, the Ruler 
among the nations, the heir of all things; 
and when he shall take to himself his great 
power and reign, then will he overturn, and 
overturn, and overturn, and break in pieces, 
and scatter like chaff all things that stand 
in opposition to his holy will. «Be wise, 
therefore, O ye kings; be instructed ye 
judges of the earth. Serve the Lord with 
fear, and rejoice with trembling. Kiss the 
Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from 
the way, when his wrath is kindled but a 
little. Blessed are they that put their trust 
in him.” 


PRAYER. 


There is an eye that never sleeps, 
Beneath the wing of night; | 
‘There is an ear that never shuts, 
When sink the beams of light. 


There is an arm that never tires, 
When human strength gives way; 
There is a love that never fails, 
When earthly loves decay. 


That eye is fixed on seraph throngs; 
‘That ear is filled with angels’ songs; 
That arm upholds the world on high; 
That love is thrown beyond the sky. 


But there’s a power which man can wield 
When mortal aid is vain; s 

That eye, that arm, that love to reach, 
That listening ear to gain. 


That power is prayer, which soars on high, 
And feeds on bliss beyond the sky! 


Union of Presbyterian Bodies in Scotland. 


A meeting of the eldership connected 
with the congregations of the Free, United 
Presbyterian, and Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches, was held in Paisley, in the Aber- 
‘corn Assembly Rooms, on Monday evening, 
(Provost Pollock in the chair,) with a view 
to promote brotherly love, mutual codpera- 
tion, and Christian union. There were also 
a number of ladies and members of these 
congregations present. After having par- 
taken of tea, addresses were delivered by 
the Chairman, Mr. Andrew Nairn, Dr.’ D. 
Richmond, Mr. Murray, Mr. John Brown, 
Mr. P. M. Symington, Mr. D. Ritchie, Dr. 
Brunton, and Mr. William Macalister; and, 
from their statements, it appeared that, for 
the last two or three years, the ministers 
and members of the three denominations 
represented at the meeting, had been in the 
habit of holding united prayer-meetings, 
and of engaging in other Christian acts; as 
a result of which, a desire for union had 
sprung up, and had been greatly on the 
increase, especially of late. The union of 
the unendowed Presbyterian Churches al- 
ready effected in Australia, Canada, and 
Nova Scotia, Mad, it was stated, demon- 
strated the practicability of framing a basis 
of union honourable to the feelings of each 
particular Church, and yet satisfactory to 
all; and in the menacing attitude of the 
civil courts towards the spiritual privileges 
of the Free Church, although it was wholly 
unconnected with the State, and the conse- 


quent danger of all unendowed Churches, |. 


Mr. Nairn saw only an additional reason for 
pressing onward towards the accomplish- 
ment of the contemplated union. The points 
upon which the three Churches agreed were 
pointed out, and also the points of differ- 
ence; and the speakers referred to the de. 
sirableness of forbearance being exercised 
upon the latter. 

Mr. Symington, who belongs to the Re- 
formed Presbyterians, in his address on the 
means of attaining union, urged upon the 
audience the duty of united prayer, as a 
means greatly calculated to hasten the union 
of all the children of God; and referred to 
the certainty of ultimate union, not only 
among the three Presbyterian bodies there 
represented, but with the LEstablished 
Church, Episcopalians, Independents, Bap- 
tists, Wesleyans, and all Christian denomi- 
nations. He would not, he said, have 
taken part in this movement, if it were 
proposed that their efforts for union should 
stop at the Free, United Presbyterian, and 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches. (Cheers. ) 

Dr. Brunton said, that it was a remark- 
able fact in past history, that all great 
events of this kind had been inaugurated 
in Paisley. (Laughter and cheers.) If he 


~, was not misinformed, the meeting for union 


- between the Burgher and Antiburgher Se- 
’ eeders began in Paisley, and the first meet- 
ing for union between the Relief and the 
United Secession was held in Paisley. Pais- 
ley was always, he held, ahead of the rest 
of the country both in political and religious 
movements; and he referred to the fact that 
all the great political reforms advocated in 
Paisley forty years ago were now the law of 
the land. He hoped that it would turn out 
that Paisley, on the present occasion, was 
also leading the way for others to follow. 
(Cheers. ) 

A résolution was agreed to “highly ap- 
preciating, the advantages of an union of 
the three unendowed Presbyterian Churches 
of Scotland,” expressing satisfaction with 
“the report,of the progress and results of 
the effort which has been made in Paisley 
for that object; and, feeling convinced that 
the obstacles to union are not greater than 
may be met and overcome by a brotherly 
spirit of forbearance, without any sacrifice 
of principle or compromise of truth,” the 
meeting ‘would affectionately but earnestly 
suggest to the office-bearers of the various 
Churches interested, the propriety and expe- 
diency of bringing the subject under the 
consideration of their respective Church 
courts, in the way and manner which to 
their judgment may seem most prudent. 


Meanwhile, they recommend a continuance 
of union prayer-meetings, and a more ex- 
tended co-operation in all home missionary 
work, as the best preparation for a close 
union.” 


SECTARIANISM. 


Many contentions arise out of sheer mis- 
understanding. Disputants often become 
metaphysical, according to the explanation 
given of metaphysics by the Scotchman, 
who said— 

“‘ Metaphysics is when twa men are talk- 
ing thegither, and the ane of them dinna 
ken what he is talking aboot, and the ither 
canna understand him.” 

Drs. Chalmers and Stuart must have been 
a ‘“‘ wee bit” metaphysical that day they got 
into a controversy about the nature of faith. 
Chalmers, compelled at length to leave his 
friend, said, 

‘«‘T have time to say no more: but you 
will find my views fully and well pat in a 
recent tract, called ‘ Difficulties in the Way 
of Believing.’ 

‘‘Why,” exclaimed Dr. Stuart, “that is 
my own tract ; I published it myself!”’ 


THE JAPANESE EMBASSY. 


The United States steam frigate Niagara 
left Kanagawa on the 26th of November for 
Hong Kong, bringing letters up to that date. 
The landing of the Ambassadors and the re- 
ception of the Niagara’s officers have already 
been noticed. A visit to the city of Yeddo 
seems to have completely dissolved that halo 
of beauty which the imagination had lent it. 
The houses are of one story, standing on an 
underpinning of wood or stone, constructed of 
a framework of light timber, with heavy beams 
above, while the sides. and partitions below 
are simply frames of sticks and paper—the 
whole resembling a vast rice-paper camp, 
which only needs a spark to kindle it into a 
flame. In fact, two thousand houses were 
burned down anne the short, stay made there 
by the Niagara. aid 
thousand people lost their lives during the 
earthquake of 1853, unable to escape from the 
burning ruins. 

Numerous temples, however, add a degree 
of picturesqueness to the otherwise monoto- 
nous scene. The residences of the Tycoon and 
his principal officers are also gorgeously fitted 
up, each having a large guard of soldiers to 
protect the inmates. 

Four days after the Ambassadors’ arrival, 
they made a visit to the American Minister, 
and expressed their kind appreciation of the 
manner in which they had been treated. Two 
days later, an audience was given to the 
Minister and the Niagara’s officers, by the 
Prime Minister of the Empire. The visitors 
were received with great urbanity.’ Simme 
Bugen and the other Ambassadors were also 

resent. After tobacco and pipes had been 
failed round, conversation began between 
Mr. Harris and the Minister, the latter ex- 
pressing the satisfaction with which his Gov- 
ernment had heard of the reception of the 
Embassy, and his thanks for the presents 
which had been sent to the Tycoon. This 
was duly translated into English, via Holland. 
Dinner followed, in which Eastern ingenuity 
appears to have displayed itself to perfection ; 
but strange to say, the quondam bibulous 
Ambassadors refused to taste, touch, or handle 
any of the inebriating liquors. With a few 


afterward broke up. 

The presertts were landed on the next day 
but one, and comprised a gun-boat and ma- 
chinery, a battery of Dahlgren guns, with a 
large quantity of small arms and machinery— 
the whole weighing about ninety tons. The 
officers experienced much difficulty in landing 
the more bulksome articles, on account of the 
swampy nature of the ground and shallowness 
of the water. One of them was surprised to 
find in an adjoining shed seventeen Dahlgren 
guns, exact copies of the one presented by 


| Commodore Perry; but he was quietly in- 


formed that the Japanese had finished one 


all in the forts and arsenals at Yeddo. An 
Armstrong gun had also been made, appa- 
rently from some newspaper description. 
Half an hour’s instruction enabled the men to 
work the new guns with entire success. 

Nearly all the f6reigners in Japan, how- 
ever, complain bitterly of the indignities which 
are still heaped upon them; and it is evident 
that the prejudices of centuries are far from 
being overcome. Fears are entertained of an 
indiscriminate massacre of strangers, to be 
followed by war with all its horrors. Though 
the currency difficulty had been settled during 
the visit to this country, no official notification 
of it had been made when the Niagara left. 
Calling at Hong Kong, the steamer took Mr. 
Ward, the American Minister to China, from 
that port to Aden. 


Geclesiastical Record. 


At a meeting of the Central Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, held in the Kensington Church 
on Friday evening, the 8th inst. Mr. George 
Locker was ordained an Evangelist, to labour 
among the Germans. The Rev. William R. 
Work presided, and offered the ordaining 
prayer; the Rev. Alfred Nevin, D.D., preached 
the sermon; und the Rev. William O. John- 
stone gave the charge to the evangelist. 

The Second Presbyterian Church of Balti- 

more, of which the Rev. J. T. Smith, D.D., 
was the late pastor, have given a unanimous 
call to the Rev. George P. Hays, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
The Rev. Dr. Samuel R. Wilson has re- 
signed the prstoral care of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
The Rev. J. W. Scott, D.D., has been 
elected Professor of Natural Science in Hano- 
ver College, Indiana. 


Foreign Items. 


PRoTESTANT SERVICES IN JAPAN.—In 
the condensed report which we were com- 
pelled to give of the Bishop of Victoria’s 
speech at the Islington Clerical Conference, 
the following interesting fact was omitted. 
When the Bishop landed in Japan he held 
Divine service there for the benefit of the 
English residents and any others who might 
wish to attend. The result was that a de- 
sire was expressed that the service should 
be permanent. The Bishop asked, there- 
fore, an American missionary to conduct it 
in future, a request with which he readily 
complied, on the understanding that he 
should not be required to compose any ser- 
mons, which would distract his attention 
from the acquisition of the native language. 
Hence it was agreed that he should read 
sermons from a volume approved by the 
Bishop. On entering the missionary’s li- 
brary, a book was taken from the shelves, 
which had been printed at New York, and 
which, on inspection, proved to be a re- 
publication of sermons preached at Harrow, 
by the Rev. J. Cunningham. It was im- 
mediately chosen, and many of our readers 
will be glad to learn that the discourses of 
that venerable clergyman were the first ever 
used in the Empire of Japan. 


AN IMPRISONED BLACKBIRD. —Some 
roadmen, a few days ago, when casting the 
snow on a portion of the high road near 
Dunbar, found a live blackbird beneath a 
snow wreath. The bird must have been 
buried at least seven days; but as there 
happened to be some refuse in the spot 
where it was immured, and as its heat and 


breath had so far melted the snow above it 
as to form a small communication with the 


upper air, its life had been preserved. When 
liberated, the bird flew away with a twitter, 
as if nothing the worse of its confinement. 


REVOLUTIONARY MANIEESTATIONS AT 
Rome.—A letter from Ror‘e has the follow- 
ing: “The students of the Roman Univer- 
sity have begun their manifestations nearby 
at the same epoch as last year, under the 
direction of the Secret Committee. Some 
days ago, the rector of the Sapienza was 
advised that revolutionary flags and bills 
were being introduced into his establish- 
ment. He watched the students three days, 
but discovered nothing. On the 9th, how- 


ever, the expected manifestation was made; 


the whole University was covered with tri- 


is said also, that forty » 


complimentary observations, the company soon : 


thousand more of the same sort, which were 


coloured bills, and the doors of the class- | 


rooms were decorated with the arms of 
Savoy. These revolutionary emblems caused 
‘great surprise and no little agitation. Orders 
were given to tear them down, and nearly 
two hundred of them were carried to Cardi- 
nal Alfieri, Grand-Master of the Univer- 


sity.” 


Tue Pope AND THE ScripTrurEs.—In 
volume I. of the ‘Fathers of the English 
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Church,” iv Frit’s ‘“‘Pope and Christ Con- . 


trasted,”’ page 434, the Pope saith: ‘‘I am 
Lord of the Scripture, to allow and disallow 


it, for of me doth it take its full authority ;” 
and for a token of this is the Scripture of | 


Christ laid under his feet, when he is at 
mass. 


FLORENCE.—It will be remembered that 


the Synod of the Vaudois Church, at its | 


meeting at Pomaret in May last, resolved 
to transfer its school of theology to Florence, 
and that the institution was opened in that 
city in October. The Buona Novella states 
that the professors, in paying their respects 
to Baron Ricasoli, the Governor-General of 
Tuscany, received from him the heartiest 
reception, and the assurance of the most 
entire liberty—* liberty to which,” said the 
Baron, “the Vaudois Church has fall right, 
not only in virtue of the liberal Constitution 
of the State, but also, and above all, in 
virtue of the long sufferings that this Church 
has so gloriously endured, in obeying eonly 
the voice of conscience.”’ | 


General Items. 


Deatu oF Dr. Francois, or NEw York. 
—“To John W. Francis, M. D., LL.D., a 
representative physician of an age now rapid 
ly passing away,” are the dedicatory words 
on the first page of a recently published 
work on American Mediczl Biography. 
The phraseology is strictly correct. The 
age which saw Dr. Irancis in his prime, 


has departed, and now we are called upon 


to record the passing away of its most dis- 
tinguished ‘‘ representative physician.” Dr. 
Francis died on the 8th inst. He had, for 
some time, been afflicted with carbuncles on 
the back, and last week an operation was 
performed, which, for a time, seemed to 
relieve him. Indeed, his death was quite 
unexpected He retained his senses to the 
last, and died without pain. Personally, 
Dr. Francis will be long remembered by 
many of our citizens. 
years old, he was to all appearance hale and 
hearty until a very recent date. His genial 
face, his curling white hair, the low hat and 
white cravat which he usually wore, the 
heavy gold-headed cane almost invariably in 
his grasp when out of doors, all combined 
to give him the appearance of the now le- 
gendary Knickerbocker of olden times. He 
was very fond of walking, and might be 
seen every pleasant day in Broadway, stroll- 
ing down the great thoroughfare, calling in 
at the book stores, or pausing to chat a mo- 
ment’ with some one of his mumervus 
friends whom he might happen to meet.— 
New York Evening Post. 


ScarcE Pampntets.—At the recent 
sale of the stock of the late Mr. Joseph 
Sams, a well known dealer in books in 
London, there were offered a few scarce 
pamphlets on America, and the prices they 
brought were higher than ever previously 
known. Underhill’s News from America, a 
little tract of about a dozen leaves, dated 
1638, brought sixty-eight dollars. During 
the sale it was recognized by the person who 
sold it to Mr. Sams for one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents, he having bought it for six- 
pence. 


DELIVERY OF LETTERS IN PARIs.—The 
French post office is about to adopt for the 
delivery of city letters the system of atmos- 
pheric pressure through long cylinders. The 
exhausting machine will be placed in the 
central office, and the pipes will go to all 
the railway stations and the different prin- 
cipal offices in the city. Packages will thus 
be sent to the different quarters instantane- 
ously, where they will be taken up for dis- 
tribution, and thus letters may arrive at 
their destination in half an hour after they 
are written, instead of in two or three hours 
as now. | 


New TevLecraru.—A line of telegraph 
is about to be constructed between Teheran 
and Bagdad, so as to connect Persia with 
Europe by the electric cord. Persia is be- 
coming civilized; the capital of the Mo- 
hammedan-empire, secluded on the banks 
of the Kuphrates, is opening its bosom to 
recelve improvements. 


REVIVAL OF A NEEDED Ktnp.—A letter 
from Philadelphia to the New York LZzx- 
aminer, says: ‘‘A pastor, in my hearing, 
the other day, mentioned that his church 
had recently enjoyed a revival of discipline, 
which had beén seemingly dead for some 
time. They had arraigned and excluded a 
number of delinquent members, and he was 
anticipating the best results from this whole- 
some pruning. Another pastor mentioned 


that twenty-five persons had been recently ' 


cited for exclusion in his church, and he 
felt very much encouraged by the unanimity 
and decision with which his brethren had 
come up to the painful though salutary 
work.”’ | 


New York City Bisie Society.—The 
monthly meeting of the New York City Bi- 
ble Society was held on Thursday evening, 
February 7th, at the Bible House, New 
York, the President, William Allen Butler, 
Ksq., in the chair. The Committee for the 
Supply of the Destitute Resident Popula- 
tion reported the visitation by Messrs. Wat- 
son and Goubleman in the eleventh and 
twelfth wards, during the month of January, 
of 2611 families, and the distribution of 731 
volumes. Reports of visitation and distri- 


bution were also received from the Emigrant 


and Marine Committees, and the Commit- 
tees on Humane and Criminal Institutions 
and Military Posts. The necessity of an 
enlarged distribution to mect the wants of 
the constantly increasing population of the 
city of New York was discussed at length. 
Interesting extracts from their journals were 
read by Messrs. Watson and Pierson, agents 
of the Board. The thanks of the Board 
were presented to the Trustees of the Brick 
Church for the use of the church, and to the 
Rev. Dr. Eels and Mr. Van Dyke for their 
able addresses, on the occasion of the recent 
anniversary of the Suciety. The Board ad- 
journed to meet again ou Thursday evening, 
March 7th. 


RoMAN CATHOLIC TESTIMONY FOR THE 
Bisite.—A Roman Catholic periodical of 
Paris, the Revue des Deux Mondes, thus 
discourses :—‘* Much may be said on Pro- 
testant diversities and sects, but one fact 
remains certain; it is, that nations where 
the Bible circulates and is read, have pre- 
served a strong, deep, and enduring reli- 
gious faith; while in the countries where it 
is not known, one is obliged to deplore a 
moral superficiality and want of principles, 
for which a splendid uniformity of rites 
cannot compensate. Let the learned theo- 
logians discuss on certain passages, on the 
authenticity of such and such texts; what 
are such miseries, compared to the health- 
ful and pure atmosphere which the Bible 
spreads, wherever it is read, whether in low 
or elevated classes ?”’ 


CHURCHES AND IN NEW 
Yorxk.—The number of churches in New 
York, as shown by the last census, is 253, 
and they are capable of seating an average 
of 1000 persons each. The value of the 
churches is au average of $42,670 each, or 
a total of $11,816,460. In 1850 the num- 
ber of churches was 214, with a capacity of 
seating an average of 1024 persons each. 
The average value of each church was 
$42,050, making a total valuation of $9,089,- 
700. The population of the city in 1850 
numbered 515,547—2404 persons for each 
church, a little more than twice as many as 


Though seventy-two | 


| Presidential election. 


-cupies his position as presiding officer. 


the churches could accommodate. The pre- 
sent population of the city being 814,254, 
there are now 3218 persons for each church, 


which is more than three times as many as 
there is church accommodation for. 


Thus, 
it appears that while in 1850 one-half of 
the people of the city could be seated in 
church on a Sunday—always supposing them 
properly babited to pass inspeetiun by the 
sexton —at the present time but one-third of 
the people could enjoy that privilege. In 
the Third Ward there is one church; in the 
First and Fourth, two; in the Second and 
Sixth, three; in the Eighteenth, there are 
twenty-six; the number in the remaining 
Wards rauges from seven to twenty-one. 


Power or Burnina GLAssEs.—Burn- 


Tar Vauvors Scuoot or Tuxorocy mn | 17S glasses have been made by Sir David 


brewster, Sir John Herschel, and others, 
by which the diamond and several metals 
were melted in a few seconds. 


LonGevity.— When passing through 
Russia on my way overland (1 mean the 
real overlaud route by Russia and Persia— 
not that by Egypt, as is usually understood 
in these days) in the year 1828, I made the 
acquaintance of Dr. Keir, the physician of 
the Shérémetien Hospital at Moscow. This 
is an hospital founded and maintained for 
the use of his own dependents by Count She- 
rémetien, said to be the richest nobleman 
in Russia, having one hundred and twenty 
thousand souls or male serfs on his property. 
In going round the wards a man was 
pointed out to me by Dr. Keir, of hale and 
sound appearance, looking like a man of 
seventy-five or eighty, and in perfect pos- 
session of all his faculties, except that he 
was a little deaf. It was proved by this 
man’s papers that he had in his youth been 
enlisted as a soldier, and passed in review 
before Peter the Great, who died in 1725. 
Assuming that he was only sixteen at the 
time, we find by a very simple calculation 
that he was at least 119 years of age at the 
time I saw him.— Notes and Queries. 


= 
Momestic 
Conoriss.—The House of Representatives 

on Monday by a unanimous vote passed a re- 

solution, offered by Mr. Palmer of New York, 
declaring ‘‘ that neither Congress nor the peo- 
ple or governments of the non-slaveholding 

States have a constitutional right to legislate 


upon or interfere with slavery in any slave- 
holding State of the Union.” 


Peace Concress.—The Peace Conference 
still sits with closed duors, and but little that 
occurs during the deliberations is allowed to 
go before the public. Ex-President Tyler - 

@ 
announced his election as a delegate to the 
State Convention in Virginia, which assembled 
on the 13th inst. Ile expressed the hope that 
he should be able to announce to that Conven- 
tion that a basis of settlement had been agreed 
upon. 


PresipENnT Evect.—Mr. Lincoln, the Presi- 
dent elect of the United Stutes, left Spring- 
field, Illinois, en route for Washington, on 
Monday morning. Ile was accompanied to 
the depot by a large concourse of his fellow- 
townsmen. After he had shaken hands with 
a number of his friends, he took his stand on 
the platform of the car, and spoke as follows: 

My friends—No one, not in my position, 
can appreciate the sadness I feel at this part- 
ing. To the people I owe all that Iam. Ilere 
I have lived more than a quarter of a century ; 
here my children were born, and here one of 
them lies buried. 1 know not how soon I 
shall see you again. A duty devolves upon 
me which is, perhaps, greater than that which 
has devolved upon any other man since the 
days of Washington. He never would have 
succeeded except for the aid of Diviae Provi- 
dence, upon which he at all times relied. I 
feel that I cannot succeed without the same 
Divine aid which sustained him, and in the 
same Almighty Being I place my reliance for 
support. I hope you, my friends, will all 
pray that I may receive that Divine assistance 
without which I cannot succeed, but with 
which success is certain. Again, I bid you 
all an affectionate farewell. [Loud applause, 
and cries of ‘“‘ We will pray for you.’’| 

During the speech Mr. Lincoln betrayed 
much emotion, and the crowd was affected to 
tears. Mr. Lincoln reached Indianapolis in the 
evening. where he was received by an immense 
crowd of citizens, and made a few remarks in 
response to repeated calls, in which he for the 
first time since his election adverted to the 
troubles now agitating the country. 

The train with Mr. Lincoln and party ar- 
rived at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 12th inst. 
At half-past two o’cluck the military, which 
made a fine display, and the committee of 
arrangements, were at the Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati depot. On the arrival of the train, 
Mayor Bishop was introduced, and he wel- 
comed the President elect to the city in a few 
appropriate remarks. Mr. Lincoln was es- 
corted to the barouche in waiting, which was 
drawn by six white horses. [lis appearance 
was hailed with deafening applause from the 
vast concourse of people. After a few mo- 
ments’ rest, Mr. Lincoln,made his appearance 
on the balcony, accompanied by Mayor Bishop, 
who made a short introductory address. 

Mr. Lincoln then spoke as follows:—‘‘I 
have spoken but once before this in Cincin- 
nati. That was a year. previous to the late 
On that occasion, in a 
playful manner but with sincere words, I ad- 
dressed much of what I said to the Kentuck- 
ians. I gave my opinion that we, as Repub- 
licans, would ultimately beat them as Demo- 
crats, but that they could postpone the result 
longer by nominating Senator Douglas for the 
Presidency than they could in any other way. 
They did not, in any true sense of the word, 
nominate Mr. Douglas, and the result has 
come certainly as soon as ever I expected. 

“‘T also told them how I expected they would 
be treated after they should have been beaten, 
and I now wish to call their attention to what 
I then said. 

“* When we do, as we say we will, beat 
you, you, perhaps, want to know what we 
will do with you. [ will tell you—as far as I 
am authorized to speak for the Opposition— 
what we mean to do with you. We mean to 
treat you, as near as we possibly can, as 
Washington, Jefferson, and Madison treated 
you—we mean to leave you alone, and in no 


way to interfere with your institutions—to 


abide by all and every compromise of the 
Constitution. In a word, coming back to the 
original proposition, to treat you, so far as 
degenerate men—if we have degenerated — 
may, according to the example of those noble 
fathers, Washington, Jefferson, and Madison. 
We mean to remember that you are as good 
as we; that there is no difference between us 
other than the difference of circumstances. 
We mean to recognize and bear in mind always 
that you have as good hearts in your bosoms as 
other people, or as we claim to have, and to 
treat you accordingly.’ 

** Fellow-Citizens of Kentucky — Friends, 
brethren—may I call you such? In my new 
position I see no occasion, and feel no inclina- 
tion, to retract a word of this. If it shall not 
be made good, be assured that the fault shall 
not be mine.” 

These remarks were received with great 
enthusiasm. 


Tne Montrcomery Conv Eention.—The Con- 
vention of the Seceding States at Montgomery 
on Saturday, the 9th inst., elected a President 
and a Vice-President for the proposed South- 
ern Confederacy, as follows: 

For President—JerreRson Davis of Mississippi. 
For Vice-President—Avex. II. Steruens of Georgia. 

The vote fur these gentlemen was unani- 
mous. Previous to this action, the presiding 
offiver was instracted to appoint Committees 
on Foreign Affairs, on Finance, on Military 
and Naval Affairs, on Postal Affairs, on Com- 
merce and Patents. All laws of the United 
States in force on the first of November last 
were continued by special ordinance, and will 
remain in force until répealed or altered. 
The Committee on Finance yas instructed to 
report, with promptness, a tariff for raising 


revenue for the support of the new govern- 


ment, and under this law it is considered pro- 
bable that duties will -be levied on all goods 
introduced from the States not joining in the 
secession movement. In the Constitution as 
adopted there are special provisions fur the 
prohibition of the slave-trade, fur the rendi- 
tion of fugitives, and for the settlement of all 
matters of territory and public debt with the 
United States Government. In all other par- 
ticulars the Constitution is almest identical 
with that under which the Unjted States have 
increased from thirteen to thirty-four. 

The Southern Congress on the 12th inst., in 
secret session, adopted a resolution assuming 
for the Provisional Government the care of 
all questions and difficulties now existing be- 
tween the States of the new Confederacy and 
the United States, relating to the occupation 
of the furts, arsenals, dockyards, and other 
public establishments. The Governors of the 


seceding Statcs are to be forthwith notified of 
this action. The restriction of secrecy was 
subsequently removed. 


witt Accert THE MeptaTION u 
Vircinra.—The Governor of Virginia has 
transmitted to the Legislature a communica- 
tion from Judge Robertson, Commissioner to 
the seceding States, dated Montgomery, the 
3d inst. He says the Governor of Georgia 
accepts the mediation of Virginia and gives 
assurance that Georgia will abstain during the 
period contemplated, from all acts caleulated 
to produce a collision of arms between that 
State and the General G »vernment. The Com- 
missioner believed that the Governor of Ala- 
bama will give a favourable answer, and that 
South Carolina will conform her course to the 
action or recommendation of the Svuthern 
Confederation. 


Kentucxy.—The Kentucky Legislature, 
without doing any thing of a national charac- 
ter, adjourned on the 11th inst. till the 20th 


of March, to await the action of the Peace 


Commissioners at Washington. © 


Fort Sumprer.—On the 8th inst Colonel 
Hayne, the Special Envoy of South Carolina, 
and Lieutenant Hall, the messenger of Major 
Anderson, left Washington for Charleston, 
bearing dispatches—the former with the re- 
fusal of the government to surrender Fort 
Sumpter, in accordance with the desire of 
South Carolina, and the latter with the final 


‘instructions of the government to Major An- 


derson, to whom has been entrusted the com- 
mand and defence of that Fort. ‘The impres- 
8 On seems to prevail in Washington, however, 
that an attack upon it will not take place im- 
mediately. 


From Pensacota.—A messenger arrived in 
Washington from Pensacola, Florida, who re- 
ports the arrival there of the sloop of war 
Brooklyn, and states that as soon as she made 
her appearance off the harbour, the secession 
troops made arrangements to withdraw from 
the neighbourhood, and soon afterwards de- 
parted. The Brooklyn met with no resistance 
in landing her supplies at Fort Pickens, and 
when the Government messenger left, the 
steamer Wyandotte was taking in cual at the 
Navy-yard. 


Unitep States Mrint.—The monthly state- 
ment of the United States Mint merits more 
than the usual attention, as the coinage is the 
largest ever made at the mint in a single 
month. It amounts to 1,583,105 pieces, of the 
value of $3,148,421.69. The gold coinage is 
402,506 pieces, valued at $8,052,326.69, 


SeizurE oF Arms Vesseis.—Mr. G. B. 
Lamar, of the Bank of the Republic, New 
York, in a statement in regard to the seizure 
of vessels at Savannah, and of arms in New 
York, makes the following observation: —* It 
is‘an unwarrantable inference that the arms 
going South are designed to institute war 
against the North. Not one man in fifty there 
believes that war will ensue, even in self de- 
fence; but many think a show of arms in these 
agitating times will produce a good effect upon 
any slaves who might lend a tvo willing ear 


to the suggestions of wivked men from the: 


North.” 


New York AND ITs Poputation.—Accord- 
ing to the census, the population of New York 
is 814,254, erowdel into 54,538 dwellings. 
This is an average of about three families and 
fifteen persons in one dwelling. In Brooklyn, 
the average is about one and one-half fami- 
lies and eight and three-fourths persons to a 
dwelling. 


Toe Oyster Trape.—The oyster dealers 


‘of Fairhaven, Connecticut, put up annually 


251,450 tin cans, and 445.832 wooden kegs of 
oysters. The sell 1,000,000 bushels in the 
shell, and 1,000,000 gallons opened, every 
year. 


Stow Trave.t.—The train from Montreal, 
of Tuesday morning, the 29th ult., only 
reached Rouse’s Point on Friday evening, the 
lst inst.—four days fur what is commonly a 
run of less than fuur hours. Cause, deep and 
blocking snows. 


SouTHeRN Pustuasters.—A number of post- 
masters, recently appuinted in the seceding 
States, have refused to take the oath of fidelity 
to the United States. The laws upon the sub- 
ject are imperative, and unless some one can 
be found to take the oath, the offices will be 
discontinued. 


Sxatinc.—The Rochester (New York) De- 
mocrat records a skating feat which, it thinks, 
will not soon be repeated in its essential fea- 
tures. Ono February 5, Mr. James Jones, of 
Rochester, a gentleman who has passed his 


sixtieth year, skated from that city to Holley. 


On the next day he returned to Rochester, 
having in company his grandson, a little fellow 
only twelve years of age, and a young artist 
of Rochester. The distance is twenty-five 
miles, and the three travellers skated it in two 
hours and nineteen minutes! The average 
rate of speed was a little less than a mile in 
five minutes. 


Secession TO BE LecaLLy Testep.—The St. 
Louis Democrat has been furnished with an 
extract from an answer to be filed in the Cir- 
cuit Court for St. Louis county, in the suit of 
a New Orleans bank against a banker of St. 
Louis, to recover a large sum of money: ‘‘ The 
defendants state that the plaintiffs, whether 
chartered by law or not, are an association of 
persons, citizens of the State of Louisiana, 
domiciled and doing business therein, and 
acknowledging allegiance thereto, and have 
abjured all allegiance to the United States of 
America; that said State of Louisiana has 
seceded from and revolted against the United 
States of America, and is at war with the 
same; that the plaintiffs, and all other per- 
sons who are citizens of said State, and domi- 
ciled therein, and acknowledging allegiance 
thereto, are alien enemies of the United States 
of America, and of the State of Missouri, and 
have no right to maintain any suit in the 
courts of the State of Missouri. Wherefore 
defendants ask that this suit may be dis- 
missed,” &c, This defence, if persisted in 
to the last resort, would carry the question 
of the right of a State to secede to the Sua- 
preme Court of the United States for settle- 
ment. Its prosecution opens the door to a 
variety of legal questions, and will be watch- 
ed with interest. 


DestituTION IN Fiortpa.—The Pensacola 
Gazetie of the 24th ult. contains the following 
item :—Owing to continued easterly winds for 
some time past, vessels due from New Orleans 
have been detained, which renders the supply 
of provisions for this and Santa Rosa county 
very short. The necessity is not pressing here 
as yet, but we learn from a gentleman from 
Santa Rosa that the destitution in some por- 
tions of that county is really distressing. A 
large portion of the population have been en- 
gaged in cutting logs for the mills, but the 
pressure of the times has thrown many of 
them out of employment, and they are left 
destitute of any means of subsistence. If 
some timely relief is not afforded, starvation 
will be the fate of many a family. 


Inepriate Asy.tumM.—The Binghampton In- 
ebriate Asylum, New York, is being rapidly 
completed. Over four thousind applicants for 
admission are already received from the ‘* bet- 
ter classes,” some of them from women in 
‘‘high life.” 


Succestive.—The Directors of the Hudson 
River Railroad Company have purchased two 
splendid locomotives, which have been named, 
respectively, ‘‘ The Union,” and ‘‘The Consti- 
tution.” They will be used for the first time 
when Mr. Lincoln passes over the road on his 
way to Washington. 


Oit.—The Pittsburg Journal states that a | 


company of gentlemen receatly struck upon a 
vein of oil, which spurted up with such vio- 
lence as to demolish the shed and derrick 
erected over'the well. As the flow of oil was 


‘so unexpected, and as no arrangements were 


made to receive the oil, upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty barrels were lost—the flow still 
continuing with all its force. Tne well is loca- 
ted about one mile from Franklin. Owing to 
the receipt of this intelligence, the oil fever 
has spread rapidly through Pittsburg. 


Nationat Dest.—The national debt of the 
United States amounts to about a dollar and 
a half fur each inhabitant, while the sum of 
one hundred and thirty-five dollars each would 
be required from the British population if 
they should pay theirs. 


Licut-Houses.—Along the coasts of the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, and the Gulf of 
Mexico, the United States have 223 light- 
houses, exhibiting 369 lights, and 42 light- 
boats, with 55 lights, making a total of 365 
stations and 421 Jights. The whole number 
of stations 466, number of lights 539. 


PracticaL Benevo.tence.—Mr. John W. 
Farmer, who, during the winter of 1857, open- 
ed a free dining saloon at his residence in 
Ludlow street, New York, where he fed thou- 
sands of the poor and destitute, free of charge, 
has recently thrown his doors open once more 
to the needy. He now sets a table in the 
evening, which is covered with cold corned 
beef, ham, pork, fish, vegetables and soup, 
and all of the best quality. The number of 
people fed thus far of an evening, has varied 
from 150 to 400, many of them being regular 
customers, the meal they get there being the 


badly drifted. 


only regular one they have. In 1857 two- | 


thirds of those fed by Mr. Farmer were na- 
tives of Ireland. This year two-thirds of the 
whole number fed have been Germans, and 
there are more Americans than Irish among 
them. Mr. Farmer is not wealthy, but he has 
the disposition and means to befriend and as- 
sist the poor. 


Presipent Fetton on Pens.—At 


the examination of the Framingham Normal 


School, recently, President Felton and others 
made addresses. The President proved to be 
“*sound on the goose” by a historical and phi- 
losophical defence of that much abused animal, 
and by a special eulogy of the goose quill. 
Ife spoke in strong terms of the serious effects 
of steel pens, their tendency to injure or par- 
alyze the nerves of the arm. Sad proof of 
this influence had come under his own know- 
ledge. : Hlis predecessor, Dr. Walker, and at 
least six of his acquaintances had received 
permanent injury from the habitual use of 
steel pens, 


Tae Loan Bitt.—The Twenty-five Million 
Loan bill has been signed by the President, 
and is now a law. There will probably be 
very little difficulty in negotiating a portion of 
the loan immediately, in view of the growing 
Union feeling in the Border Slave States. 


Louistana Fitac.—The State Convention of 
Louisiana have chosen the following as the 
flag of their State:—A red ground, upon 
which appears a single star of pale yellow. 
The ground is crossed by bars of blue and 
white, making, of the three colours, fifteen 
stripes. 


ELecrion IN TENNESSEE.— Advices have been 
received from Tennessee which render it cer- 
tain that at the election four delegates to the 
Convention on Saturday, that State went over- 
whelmingly for the Union; and against calling 
a Convention. 


Toe Lewis Cass.—Captain Morrison, who 
surrendered the revenue cutter Lewis Cass to 
the authorities of Alabama, has tendered his re- 
signation to the Treasury Department. With- 
out taking notice of this document, the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury ordered his name to 
be stricken from the rolls of the service. 


MartiaL Law.—We see by the Charleston 
Mercury of the 9th inst. that Governor Pickens 
of Svuth Carolina has declared martial law 
upon Sullivan’s Island and in the neighbour- 
hood. ITLereafter no boats are to be allowed 
to approach without a permit, and all persons 


are obliged to be indoors between the hours of. 


evening tatoo and morning reveille. 


Jesuit Missions 1n Upper Carirornra.— 
The Jesuits commenced their labours in Upper 
California in 1769. In 1782 the number of 
missions was 8; and it subsequently rose to 
21. ‘Their possessions were very extensive in 
lands, cattle, &c.; and even the government 
finally became largely indebted to them. In 
1834 there belonged to the missions 424,000 
horned cattle; 321,500 sheep, goats, &c.; and 
62,500 horses, mules, &¢. Subsequently the 
measures of the government very much cur- 


tailed the wealth and resources of the Jesuits; | 


and in 1842 they had less than one-tenth of 
their furmer possessions. But what were the 
moral results of these missions? A single 
fact will do much towards answering the in- 
quiry. The Jesuit mission at Monterey was 
begun in 1770. When Commodore Jones vis- 
ited that place, however, before the transfer 
from Mexico to thé United States, he was told 
by the residents thiat they had no schools, but 
they were obliged to send their children ¢o the 
Sandwich Islands tobe educated ! 


SrncutarR Deata.—Sheriff Murray, of Clark 
county, Wisconsin, went on a hunting excur- 
sion one day last week with two friends. 
They separated with the understanding that 
they should meet at night at a certain “corner 
section pvint.” Two of the three met at the 
place designated, but Sheriff Murray was miss- 
ing. After a search they discovered the body 
of the sheriff. He had gathered boughs and 
made a bed near a large tree, which caught 
fire and fell upon him, crushing him to death 
while asleep. 3 


TrRaDE WITH JaAPAN—VaLuaBLe Carco — 
The ship Phantom, Captain Sargent, which 
arrived at New York last week from Shang- 
hai, brought one of the most valuable cargoes 
ever imported to this country from China, its 
value reaching between eight and nine hun- 
dred thousand dollars, consisting of teas, cassia 
and raw silk. Of the latter article there were 
five hundred and thirty bales, and of these, 
one hundred and forty-four contained the Ja- 


panese raw silk, brought from Japan to China 


for shipment to this port. As each~bale of 

the Japanese silk is worth $800, and as this 

is but the commencement of the shipments, 

some idea may be formed of the trade likely 

to grow up between the two countries, indirect 

_ present, but which will doubtless soon be 
irect. 


Ture Snow.—A superabundance of snow ap- 
oun to prevail throughout the North and 
Vest, as well as East, and the mails from all 
quarters are irregular. In the country many 


buildings have been crushed by the weight of 


snow on them. A gentleman was seven hours 
in riding in a sleigh from South to North Ber- 
wick, in Maine, a distance of only five miles. 
The snow was six feet deep on a level, and 
There is danger of serious 
freshets in the spring. The depth of snow in 
New Hampshire at the present time is almost 
unparalleled. Measurements made of the 
quantity fallen show that in all there have 
been about seventy inches, and travelling is 
very much impeded. In Western New York, 
also, a vast amount of snow has fallen. 


Rats witn Carl Kleinman, of 
St. Louis, Missouri, lately deposited $300 in 
Missouri bank bills in his cellar. This, he 
thought, would be safer than a bank, and he 


let the money rest until Friday, when he pro- | 


ceeded to examine it. His astonishment was 
great when he found the rag in which he 
had wrapped it empty, and it was still greater 
when he found his money in fragments, and 
used to adorn some rat nests near by. After 
gazing mournfully at the remnants for a few 
minutes, he procured assistance and caught 
every rat in the cellar. These he placed ina 
box, and will take them before the Recorder 
for examination. The small rats are sup- 
posed to be guilty of devouring the two and 
three dollar bills, and will come under the 
head of petit larceny. The older and larger 
vermin will have to account for the twenties 
and tens, and their punishment will probably 
be severe. Mr. Kleinman states that out of 
the $300 he was only able,to recover $145, 
making his loss from the rats $155. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Canada brings London papers to 
the 27th of January. 

The London T'%mes, in another editorial on the 
American crisis, is very bitter on President Bucha- 
nan. It says few men who have been called upon 
to play soimportanta political part have been found 
more utterly unequal to their situation. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that Anderson, the 
fugitive slave, cannot be taken from Canada to 
England at present, inasmuch as he cannot be 
conveyed through American territory and no other 
route will be opened before spring. 3 

The bombardment of Gaeta continued, and oc- 


-casioned much damage. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The prospectus had been issued of an India 
Cotton Company. It is proposed to establish agen- 
cies in Guzerat, and purchase cotton of the grow- 
ers direct, and to endeavour to improve the process 
of picking and cleaning by machinery. <A very 
important meeting on the cotton supply question 
has been held at Manchester. Both the speakers 
and the meeting appeared to be greatly impressed 
with the danger which undoubtedly exists that 
the critical state of affairs in the United States will 
occasion a great diminution of the supply of cotton 
from the United States. The special object of the 
meeting was to obtain public support for a com- 
pany which has been established for the purpose 
of promoting the cultivation of cotton in various 
parts of the world. | 


FRANCE. 


There is great activity in the French arsenals 
and forts. A camp at Chalons is to be formed 
early in the spring, consisting of 60,000 men under 
Marshal McMahon. General Lamoriciere, in a 
letter declining a sword of honour, writes that 
such distinctions are for battles won, &c., while 
his fertune has been the very reverse. 


ITALY. 


Advices from Gaeta are to the evening of the 
23d ult. The fire of the Sardinians was vigorously 
continued, and slowly replied to, and the besiegers 
were doing much damage to the city. The Sar- 
dinians entered the Roman States on the 22d ult., 
dispersed the revolutionary bands, and burned a 
convent. The typhoid fever is said to be making 
ravages in the city of Gaeta. It was rumoured 
that the French troops at Rome were to be super- 
seded by Sardinians. The London Globe learns 
that Francis II. resolved to hold out at Gaeta by 
the advice of the foreign Ministers. . 

The following letter, dated Caprera, Decejn= 


ber 31, has been addressed by General Gari. 
baidi to the Glasgow Garibaldi Fund Committee — 
« Gentlemen—The conflict between the two op- 
posing principles of good and evil—the first repre- 
sented by Christ, who came to bring liberty and 
equality to the people, and the second represented 
by the tyrants and the false priests, who conspire 
to keep them degraded and enslaved, is rendered 
fiercer than ever at the present day, because the 
first principle, Which has been dominant for se 
many centuries, is menaced; and in the re-awaken- 
ing of our people with an energy unparalleled, jas- 
tice compels us to declare that, as regards lly, 
England is the representative of good, and she de- 
serves our deepest gratitude. May God bless the 
people of England, who, while they proudly and 
vigilantly guard the liberty of their own country, 
are ever ready to grant unreserved hospitality to 
the unfortunate, and) who, strong in the conscious- 
ness of their own freedom, have dared to speak out 
boldly in the hour of contest between the oppressor 
and oppressed—spreading dismay to the heart of 
the first, and giving comfort and support to the last. 
Most generous among the many generous was’ 
Glasgow—the first to send us the help and com- 
fort of moral and material aid in the hour of our 
greatest need. I beg of you, gentlemen, to trans- 
mit these few words of gratitude to your fellow- 
citizens, for the good they have done to our cause.” 
CHINA, 

The India and China mails\had reached Lon- 
don. Tientsin dates are to November 21. An 
instalment of the indemnity had been paid. <A 
great part of the expeditionary forces had reached 
Hong Kong. Twenty-five hundred English troops 
and a quota of French were left at Tien-tsin. Lord 
Elgin and Sir Hope Grant arrived at Shanghae 
December 4, and on the 7th both started for Japan. 
The Peiho was completely frozen up. Baron Gros 
and Mr. Ward had been at Canton. A steamer 
had been up the inland waters, near Canton, with 
perfect safety. The rebels were still in force, and 
gained strength. The Yanets was much infested 
with pirates. 

The American missionary, J. L. Roberts, writes 
from Tau-Yiang, that the rebel army on its march 
to attack Chin-Kiang-Foo, break the idols and de- 
stroy the temples on the route. As to the revolu- 
tion he says:—“I verily believe it will go on to the 
consummation. If it be of God, no device of man 
can put it down; if not, more than likely it would 
have gone down ere this.” From the statements 
of Mr. Roberts in regard to the rebel force afoot in 
that district alone, the entire rebel army in the 
whole country must reach at least half a million 
men. An attack by the rebels upon Chin-Kiang- 
Foo, a city of great importance on the right bank of 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, near the junction of the Impe- 
rial canal, is imminent. It is advantageously situa- 
ted for trade, and is surrounded by a lofty and solid 
wall four miles in cireumference, extensive suburbs 
stretch along the canal, and the immense business 
transacted is a striking evidence of the importance 
of the city. It forms, indeed, the key of the Empire, 
as the blockade of the river at this spot would, in 
a great measure, prevent all communication be- 
tween the north and south. In 1842 this city was 
captured by the British after a determined resist 
ance. The Herald thinks that the occupation of 
this place may lead to an intervention of foreign 
nations to put a stop to this long-continued civil 
war. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York. Philadelphia, 
ASHES. 
Pot, lst e’t,10Ulbs . . 4.8 5.06 459 @ 475 
« 5.00 5.125 4.574 @ 5.00 
BEESWAX. 
Yellow 31 @ 83 30 @ 33 
COFFEE 
Cuba, lb. 12 @ 13 12} 12} 
Java do. 16 154 
Laguyra,do. « « « 134 1a 24} 
(riage, do. « « «© « e 12 lu ¢ hi 
Mocha, GO. ec 15 lu} 174 
Maracaibo, do It 3 @ 
St. Domingo,do. . . Lig 1zt 
Louisiana and Mississippi 9 15 8 @ 14} 
N. Alabama & Tenuessee 33 14 74 133 
Carolina and Georgia . . 73 $ 
FEATHERS. 
Fair and goud +t 46 45 @ 46 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.1 bbl . . . 9.00 14.50 15.00 17.00 
No. 2 9.00 10.00 9.50 12.25 
No.3 « « « v.00 @ 
No. 3, small 4.25 5.00 4.75 5.50 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 2.50 4.50 2.75 4.75 
Herriug,scaled ... 21 23 vs $v 
Cod,dry, ..%. 2. 3.00 3.00 3.25 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl .. . 5.00 5.15 4.874 @- &.124 
—— extra§fancy 5.20 7.10 5.124 6.00 
Western, Penn’a, & Uhio 5.00 5.15 4.074 5.12} 
Brandywine ..+. 6.00 6.125 5.874 6.00 
Struped . « « 4.00 4.12 4.62) 4.75 
Middlings ... 3.50 4.00 4.00 4.124 
Rye Flour ....« -« 3.40 4.10 3.624 3.75 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 3.05 3.10 4.375 3.00 
Brandy wine 3.50 8.314 3.37) 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.16 1.24 1.20 1.27 
white 1.80 1.40 1.35 1.40 
Southern red 1. 1.26 1.22 1.28 
Southern white ... . 1.80 1.45 1.35 1.40 
RYE. 
Pennsylvania . 64 65 67 68 
Goutherm « «© 62 cs 64 65 
CORN. 
Yellow (Old) 65 @ 66 631 65 
—— Newdo. . « « - €2 @ G4 2 56 57 
OATS. 
Pennsylvania .. + « 833 37 323 83} 
Southern 35 36 332 824 
Bariey, Ohio & New York 63 75 73 75 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. . . 1.65 @ 1.70 1.80 2.00 
— ha f xes . . 1.40 1.00 1.05 
quarter boxes. . 62 @ 6 50 52 
layer . « 2 « « 2.10 @ 2.45 2.124 2.25 
scedless 4.245 @ 4.50 3./5 4.00 
Almonds, sott shelled ° 20 @ 22 12 17 
_— hard shelled. . 9 @ 13 7 9 
Apples, greeu. bbl. . . 1.00 @ 3.50 1.50 3.50 
—-—dried do... . 35 @ 23 4 
Cranberries, bbl . . 5.0U @12.00 8.00 14.00 
Ginger, green, Plb.. . @ 9 ll 
Citron, do « « 21 214 18 21 
Oranges, box . . 1.50 @ 5.00 2.25 2.40 
Lemons, do .. . 70 @ 4.20 4.00 4.50 
Figs, Smyrna, « « « 5 @ il 4 12 
euches, unpared. 64@ 9 5 7 
Ground Nuts, bushel 1.25 @ 1.75 1.25 1.60 
Hay—loose . . . « « « 70 @ 385 65 85 
OG 56 @ 68 60 75 
HIDES. 
City slaughter 6 6} 8 83 7 
LEATHER. 
Spanishsole . . - « « « 19 @ 20 26 e 28 
Siaughter 26 29 25 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 35.00 16.00 21.50 
White Pine, Susquehanna 22.00 30.00 14.00 17.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, 15.00 16.00 13.00 14.50 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . 7.50 14.00 7.00 10.00 
Spruce Flooring . . . + 13.00 15.00 14.00 16.00 
Shingles, C.N. « « « « 13.0 35.00 18.00 24.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado .. 20 24 20 24 
Clayed « « 138 20 18 21 
Trinidad . . « « «© « e 24 27 22 27 
Porte Rico . « « « « « 80 35 27 35 
New Orleans, @bbl. . .« 364 37 35 373 
Steam Syrup 26 43 32 33 
OILS. 
Olive,@gallon .... 1.0 1.12 1.12 1.20 
— pint “ie 6.25 6.50 
uart 7.00 7.25 
Linseed, American . . . 51 52 51 52 
Whale Crude .... 51 52 51 52 
Winter. « « « « 5Y 62 56 58 
Sperm Winter... . 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.65 
Lard Oil,do . 95 1.10 92 1.00 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, @ bbl . 4.75 11.00 12.00 @ 14.00 
Pork, Mese . « « « « « 17.00 17.123 18.25 @ 18.50 
Prime. « « «© « « 12.75 13.00 17.00 @ 17.25 
Hams,smoked . . 104 133 12@ 138 
do insalt&pickle 8} @ 93 
Sides,smoked. . . 10 = 
—- do _ in salt & pickle 73 91 @ 94 
Shoulders smoked .. . 74 8 84 
do in salt 64 7% @) 
Dried Beef .. «eee 104 il 10 @ ll 
Butter, Firkin. . .. 12 13 12 @ 17 
solid, in kegs 10 15 9 10 
oll . 14 13 U 17 
Goshen 14 16 @ 19 
Lard, Jersey . « « 10} ll 114 
Western ke a... 103 ll 1lj @ 113 
Rice, Carolina. . . « « 3.75 4.25 4 4} 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed, bushel . .. 4.75 5.25 4.50 5.00 
Plaxzseed-. « « «© « 1.50 1.60 1.40 1.45 
Timothy . . + « « « « 2.50 2.874 2.25 2.624 
Herd Grass . ». « «+ « « 2.25 2.624 2.00 2.12) 
SUGARS. 
Brazil white . 6.50 6.75 6.25 7.25 
brown .« « « «© e 5.25 5.75 5.25 6.00 
Havana white .... °* 7.50 8.50 7.50 8.00 
——— brownand yellow 5.7) 6.75 5.25 7.00 
Manilla .-.<«-eeee 5.50 5.75 5.70 5.50 
New Orleans .. +. « 4.50 7.25 6.00 7.00 
clarified 9.00 9.50 7.50 8.00 
Porto Rico 5.75 7.25 5.50 7.00 


+ 
atlarried. 

On the 30th ult., by the Rev. Joseph Beggs, Mr. 
Avpanus L. Kepnart of Germantown, to Miss 
Laura Brencuauey of Roxborough, Philadel phia. 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. John B. Strain, 
Mr. Revsen Fry of Millersburg, Dauphin county, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Saran Muxuer of Derry, 
Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 6th inst., by the Rev. Henry F. Lee, Mr. 
George E. Huey to Miss Maria Sroop, all of 
Newtown, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 31st ult., by the Rev. Dr. Steel, Mr. Jon 
H. Tyson of Abington, Pennsylvania, to Miss 
IsaBeLLA Miuer of Philadelphia. 

Near Ashland, Pennsylvania, on the 2d inst., 
by the Rev. R. C. Bryson, Mr. Jacos Sports to 
Miss Sarag Saitor, both of Pottsville, Schuylkill 
county, Pennsylvania. 

On Thursday, the 7th inst., by the Rev. John 
Thomas, Mr. Danizt Marsaatt of Montour 
county, to Miss Margaret E. Keener of North- 
umberland county, Pennsylvania; and on the 
same day, Mr. Jouy S. Butter to Miss Susan H. 
Buzeg, all of Montour county, Pennsylvania. 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
five cents for every line, nine words lo a line.]} 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Saturday, the 9th 
inst., MARY, eldest daughter of JOHN W. and 
MARY ANNA McELWEE, in the twelfth year 
of her age. 

Died, at their residence, near Green Castle, 
Franklin county, Pennsylvania, JAMES ALLI- 
SON, Esq, January 25th, aged sixty three years; 


= 


| and Mrs. SUSAN M. ALLISON, his wife, Janu. 


ary 29th, aged sixty-five years. Mr. and Mrs. 
Allison were lineal descendants of a pious dnces- 
try, who were among the earliest settlers of that 
yore of the Cumberland Valley in which they 
ived and died. Each of them had long been 
leading members of the Presbyterian Church in 
Green Castle, and adorned their Christian profes- 
sion by a godly walk and conversation, trainin 
up their children and domestics in the fear ; 
God. ‘The house of this Christian gentleman and 
lady was noted for ita generous hospitality, and 
for the kind and genial epirit which prevailed 
within its walls Less than a menth ago, the 
writer, who was formerly their pastor, was enter. 
tained by them with their accustomed kindness 
and cordiality. In good health, they had just 
celebrated the anniversary of their wedding, with 
atlectionste children, grand-children, and rela- 
tives around them; now, struck down by the 
same disease, they are both sleeping in the 
grave. O! how dreadful would be this desolation 
of a happy home. were it not that the holy 

of Christians dying has taken away all that could 
render this solemn providence a theme for grief! 
They were both ready for heaven; they had lived 
In preparation for the hour of death, had sup. 
| ope snd cheered each other amid the trials of 
ife, and, a3 was fitting, almost er 


entered into that rest which remaineth for the 
people of God. The language of God’s word is 
most appropriate—* They were lovely and plea- 
sant in their lives, and in their death they were 
not divided.” E. 


Hotices. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
—The Presbyterian Board of Publication will meet 
at their Room, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
67 on Tuesday, the 19th inst., at four o'clock, 

Josep H. Jongs, Recording Secretary. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — The 
Rev. George Fisch, pastor of the Taitbout Church, 
Paris, will preach on behalf of the Evangelical 
Society of France, in the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church, Spruce street above Fifth, Philadelphia, 
to-morrow (Sabbath) oe 17th inst., at half- 
past seven o'clock. He will give an account of 
the state of religion, and of the opportunity for 
preaching the gospel in France. At the close of 
the services a collection will be made. 


DIVINE SERVIGES.—The Rev. R. C. Shimeall, 
of the Presbytery of New York, will preach in 
the large Hall of the Bleecker Building, New 
York, on and after Sabbath, the 17th inst. Ser- 
vices at half-past ten o’clock, A. M., and half-past 
seven o’clock, P.M. Sabbath-school at two o’clock. 


DAY SERMONS.--One Volume con- 

taining Sermons by the Rev. Robert J. 
Breckenridge, D.D., J. H. Thornwell, D.D., Henry 
J. Van Dyke, Rabbi Raphall, William Adams, D.D., 
B. M. Palmer, D.D., R. L. Dabney, D.D. $1.25. 

Second Series of “The Great Preparation; or, 
Redemption Draweth Nigh.” By the Rev. John 
Cumming, D.D. $1. 

Annals of the Rescued. By the author of 
“Taste to the Rescue.” 75 cents. . 

-Rev. J. Addison Alexander’s Commentary on 
Matthew. $1.25. | 

Help Heavenward; or, Words of Strength and 
Heart Cheer to Zion’s Travellers. By the Rev. 
Octavius Winslow, D.D. 50 cents. 

Annan on the Difficulties of Arminian Metho- 
dism. 75 cents. ~. 

Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. By 
R. C. Trench, D.D. $1. 

I{agenbach’s History of Doctrines. A new 
Translation, with large additions. By Henry B. 
Smith, D.D. Vol. I. $2. 

Vol. V. of Milman’s History of Latin Chris- 
tianity. $1.50. 

The Romance of Natural History. By P. H. 
Gosse. $1.25, . 

The Grapes of Esheol. By the Rev. J. R. Mac- 
duff, D.D. 60 cents. 

True Manhood. A Book for Young Men. By 
William Landels. 75 cents. 

England's Yeomen. From Life in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Mrs. Charlesworth. $1. 

The Cities of Refuge. By the Rev. J. R. Mae- 
dutf. 30 cents. 

Intercessory Prayer; Its Duties and Effects. By 
G. W. MylIne cents. 

Songs for the Sorrowing. -By H. N. 75 cents. 

Martin’s Natural History. With 262 Coloured 
Illustrations. 2 vola. $3. 

Burrowes on the Song of Solomon. 12mo, $1.25. 

Angus’ Bible Hand- Book. Fifth edition. $1.25. 

Rev. Dr. Boardman’s Book of Hymns. 60 and 
75 cents. 

* .* Copies of the above sent by mail on receipt 
of the price. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
feb 16—3t 


ANTED.—-A Gentleman Teacher, qualified 
to prepare boys tur College, to take the 
position of private Tutor. Good moral character, 
and ability to give instruction in Vocal and In- 
strumental Music on the Melodeon, are required in 
applicants. For compensation and further par- 
ticulars apply without delay, by letter or in per- . 

son, to Rev. THOMAS McCAULEY, 
Huntington, Long Island, New York. . 

feb 16—3t 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 
SOLD ALSO BY 

H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main Sts, Springfield. Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway,,N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wa. 58. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y. 
S. O. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N.Y. 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

feb 16—tf¥ 


HE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
—Life Members are entitled to receive the 
Sunday-School Times free, who send their names 
before the Ist of March to 
ALEXANDER KIRKPATRICK, 
ati 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
e 


HELDON & COMPANY—WNo. 115 Nassau 
Street, New York—Have just published Vol- 

ume I. of Hagenbach’s His of Christian Doc- 
trines. Translated from the German, and edited 
by Professor H. B. Smith, of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 8vo. Cloth. Price $2. Volume 
II., completing the work, will be published in a 
few months. 

Also, Volume V. of Milman's Latin Christianity. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price $1.50. 

feb 16—2t 


Cae HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
plan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. . 
Managers.—John Bell, M.D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Herman 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq., 
Francis Tete, Esq., Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
William P. Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 
For particulars apply to the subscriber, 
R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep 8—ly 


ULLER'’S LIFE OF TRUST.—Of this re- 
L markable book, just published, the third 
edition has already been called for, and the work 
is attracting great attention. The following are 
specimens of what is said of it: 

Dr. Wayrwanp, in his Introduction, says:— 
“‘There seems in this to be something as remark- 
able as if Mr. Muller had commanded a syca- 
more tree to be removed snd planted in the sea, 
and it had obeyed him.” 

A Pastor in Illinois writes to the publishers: 
“Tam so much pleased with it that I have deter- 
mined to purchase a dozen or more copies for gra- 
tuitous distribution. and use my influence to have 
all within my reach read it.” 

A Puysicran at the West, in ordering copies to 
present to his friends, also writes :—*“ I cannot ex- 
press the joy and peace it has afforded me. 
Many times a day, on my knees, I thank God that 
George Muller wrote it, that you published it, and 
that my eye caught a notice of it in the paper.” 

“Fiction has never imagined any narrative so 
full of real interest as this, and we think it, in its 
way, worthy of being read in all families where 
honest John Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ is a 
household book.”—Philade phia Preas. 

“The power of prayer and of faith is remark- 
ably exemplified in this narrative. We should 
rejoice to see it scattered into every church and 
praying circle in our land.”—Mich. Chris. Herald. 

“The record of Muller is a marvellousone. The 
reading of the book cannot fail to do good.” —Ban- 
ner of the Cross. 

“The Church has yet to learn the import of 
believing prayer, and we hail the advent of this 
narrative as an omen for good. Every pastor, 
every Christian, would be greatly strengthened 
and encouraged by its perusal.”— Pres. Banner. 

“No man, whatever his religious belief, can 
read it without profound interest. It has ev 
moral element that challenges attention.”—W. Y. 
World, 

‘His must be an unbelieving heart who can 
lay this book aside without the full and hearty 
acknowledgment that God is faithful to his pro- 
mise, always and every where, when his people 
plead and trust in him.”— Christian Chronicle. 

“When men would drive us from a God who 
hears prayer, to second causes, fixed laws, &c., we 
would place ‘Muller’s Autobiography’ in their 
hands and say, Read this, and tell us what are the 
established laws which brought about the results 
here recorded ?”—N. W. Chris. Advocate. 

“It will be read with surpaesing interest and 
profit by all classes.” Morning Star. 

“This is one of the most remarkable books that 
ever came into our hands. It presents the jour- 
nal of a life distinguished by consecration to 
Christian usefulness, by a simple trust in the 
Divine promises, and by practical answers to 
prayer, to which there is bardly a parallel in the 
whole range of biography.”—-Bap. Fam. Magazine 

“No work of fiction ever imagined can be so 
full of real interest as this narrative.”—Evangeli- 
cal Repository. 

*,* Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


of price. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, 
No. 59 Washington street, Boston, 
feb 16—3t ‘ 
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Awsatcax Stavery 
sy tas Law or Naruns. By the Rev. Samuel 
Seabury, D.D., author of “ Discourses on the Su- 
premacy and i of Conscience.” New 
York, 1661, Mason Brothers. 12mo, pp. 319. 
The literature, connected with our present na- 
tional disputes, is likely to be extended. The 
press teers not only with pamphiets, speeches, 
letters, sermons, and declarations of opinion, but 
sends forth its solid and well-written volumes. 
‘The marked difficulty attendant upon such litera- 
tare is that few confess their willingness to - learn, 


persuaded that their opinions are immovably fixed. 


Fo trench upon these, on either side, at once stirs 
up prejudice, and closes the mind to conviction. 


J has been customary for men of the world to 


sheer at religion on account of the disputations and 

‘controversies to which it has given rise; and we 

‘nosy ask whether it is not time to modify their 

opinion, as they witness the furious whirl of politi- 

cal opinion which is sweeping over the land? 

After all, there is a true religion and a true science 

‘of government, although each may become the oc- 

casion of loud and angry debate. Of Mr. Seabury’s 

book we may only say its temper is moderate, its 
intelligence unquestioned, its argument carefully 

“stated, and although its author has his decided 

views, which cannot please ail, yet it is deserving 

of respectful consideration. 

Awwats or tHe Rescuzp. By the author of 
« Haste to the Rescue.’ With a Preface by the 
Rev. Charles E. L.. Wightman. New York, 
1861, Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, 
William 8. & Alfred Martien. 12mo, pp. 263. 
This is a book of great interest, in which the 

reader will find the most satisfactory evidence of 

the power which a Christian may exert when 
deéply interested in a work of benevolence. The 
wife of an English clergyman conceived the plan 
of rescuing the poor slaves of drink in her neigh- 
bourhood, and having obtained the co.operation of 
others, their gentle, earnest labours commenced, 
the happy fruits of which were soon apparent. 

Many were hopefully rescued, and these annals 

furnish the well narrated incidents of the reform. 

There is nothing offensively egotistical, but very 

much that is impressive; and the book may be 

regarded as a guide to ladies of like qualifications, 
who wish to engage in saving the souls and bodies 
of the falien. 


Tros. Marnoop; Its Nature, Foundation, and De- 
velopment. A Book for Young Men. By William 
Landels, Minister of Regent’s Park Chapel, 
London, New York, 1861, Robext Carter §& 
Brothers; Philadelphia, William 8S. §& Alfred 
Martien. 12mo, pp. 260. 

What class of persons needs so much couneel, 
so friendly a guidance, so much watchful care, 
encouragement, and warning, as our young men ? 
Alas! how many of them, seduced by the bland- 


jshments of a false world, dishonourably fall in 


the very prime of their days! Many noble minds, 

and what might have been noble hearts, are thus 

lost to the world, fer the want of timely and 

friendly guidance. We hailevery book which ap- 
pears, which seems adapted to their case, hoping 

‘that it may fall into the hands of at least some of 
them. The volume before us consists of the sub- 
stance of addresses to young men, made by the 

authar, on manly, Christian character, showing the 

mistakes iato which young men are apt to fall, and 

indicating the true course which they should pur- 

sue. The sentiments of the book are sound, and 

we hope they may prove profitable to those for 

whose benefit they are published. 


PERIODICALS. 

The United Presbyterian Quarterly Review con- 
tains:—1. Philosophical Theology. By Rev. D.C. 
McLaren, D.D. 2. Forbearance. By Rev. Tho- 
mas C. Guthrie, D.D. 3. The Ruling Elder. By 
Rev. Thomas Sproull, D.D. 4. Tractarianism 
Traced to its Sources. By Rev. James Har- 
per, A.M. 5. The Theology of Art. By Rev. 
William T. Findley, A.M. 6. The Settlement of 
the Reformed Churches in Western Pennsylvania. 
By Rev. A. G. Wallace, A.M. 7. Individual Ef 
fort. By Rev. M. Morrison,A.M. 8. The Second 
‘Assembly. 9%. Short Notices. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Short Notes on the Dred Scott Case. By J. T. 
Brooke, D. D., Springfield, Ohio. 

A Lecture on the Causes of the Ruin of Repub- 
lican Liberty in the Ancient Roman Republic, &c. 
By the Rev. Nathaniel West, D.D., of Philadelphia. 

The Duty of the Southern Patriot and Christian 
in the Present Crisis. By the Rev. H. M. Painter, 
Boonville, Missouri. 

The Dangers and Duties of the Present Crisis. 
By the Rev. S. J. P. Anderson, D.D., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

The Present National Troubles. By the Rev. 
John O. Fiske, Bath, Maine. 

Giving Thanks for All Things. By the Rev. 
Henry J. Van Dyke, Brooklyn, New York. 

The Sin and the Curse; or, the Union, the True 
Source of Disunion, and our Duty in the Present 
Crisis. Bythe Rev. Thomas Smyth, D.D., Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

National Sins. By the Rev. J. H Thornwell,D.D., 
Columbia, Seuth Carolina. 

Prayer for the Country. By the Rev. James M. 
Macdonald, D.D., Princeton, New Jersey. 

Christian Duty in the Present Crisis. By thé 
Rev. R. K. Porter, Waynesboro’, Georgia. | 

The Christian's Best Motive for Patriotism. By 
the Rey. Robert L. Dabney, D.D., Hampden Sid- 
ney, Virginia. < 

The Causes and Remedies of Impending Na- 


tional Calamities. By the Rev. Samuel R. Wilson, | 


Ciacinnati, Ohio, 

An Address to the People of Maryland. By 
William Collins, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Slavery Sanctioned by the Bible. Published by 
Lippineott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Declaration of the Immediate Cause which Jus- 
tifies Secession. Published in Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

Review of the Rev. Herry T. Van Dyke on the 
Character and Influence of Abolitionism. By the 
Rev. J. R. W. Sloane, New York. 

Bible View of Slavery. By the Rev. M.J. Ra- 
phall, New York. 

Prayer for Rulers; or, Duty of Christian Patriots. 
By the Rev. William Adams, D. D., New York. 


ABOUT DOGS. 


The heads of dogs are seldom seen in the 
keeper’s museum. He generally buries 
them. [ have heard a theory that the rea- 
son why the gamekeeper generally can pro- 
duce finer gooseberries, cabbage, &c., than 
his neighbours, is that his garden is well 
manured with defunct dogs buried all about 
it. If an Englishman is persecuted and. 
followed by a yelping cur, he can generally 
manage to get rid of him by stooping down 
and pretending to pick up a stone, for all 
curs have a mortal dread of a thrown stone; 
but on the bogs of Ireland, the dogs do not 
care a bit if the person they are barking at 
pretends to pick up a stone; they know, 
cunning brutes, that there are no stones on 
the bogs to be picked up and thrown at 
them; but they act very differently if there 
happens to be a heap of stones any where 
handy. It is an unpleasant situation to be 
attacked by a dog. If you are thuscircum- 
stanced, never attempt to run; try throw- 
ing a stone at him, present your hat in your 
hand, and when he has seized it, hit him 
with a stick across the nose and /fore-leg. 
These are the most vulnerable points in a 
dog; a blow on any part of the head but 
the nose will not hurt him a bit. 

If a dog comes to you and growls, and 
will not be friendly, do not withdraw from 
him, but put on a bold face, and stretch 
your hand towards him, keeping it quite 
still—if you withdraw it after stretching it 
out he will bite you—the dog will come up 
and smell the hand behind, and having 
once done this, will be your friend for life. 
A chimney-sweep once made a match to 

ht a bull-dog siogle handed, armed only 
with his brush. He entered the arena with 
bis brush in one band, and a foot of brush 
covered with thorns in the other. The dog 
sprung at him; he presented the bramble- 
brush to the iateal, who seized it in his 
mouth, and so got hooked by the thorts on 
it; the chimney-sweep belaboured him over 
the head and nose with the back of the 
brush, and won the watch. We may learn 
from this, that if a man is attacked by a bull- | 
dog, he should hold out a stick between his 
hands, and present it to the dog, who will 
seize it, and give the man time for further 
measures. A rat-catcher lately told me 
that he had a monkey that would be a 
“match for any dog ina pit.” The mon- 
key was given a short, stout stick; he 
watched his opportunity, sprang on the 
dog’s back—it was impossible for the dog 
to throw him—and the monkey beat him 
about the head at his will.—Buckland’s 
Curiosities of Natural History. 


When reason is convinced and duty evi- 
dent, still the will is bound, and no power 
of man can set it free. j 


¢ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. | 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE’ CHANGED CROSS. 


' It was a time of sadness, and my heart, 


( Altho’ it knew and felt the better part,) 
Felt wearied with the conflict and the strife, 
And all the needful discipline of life ; 

And while I thought of them as given to me, 
My trial-tests of faith and love to be— 

It seemed as if I never could be sure 

That, faithful to the end I should endure. 


And thus, no longer trusting to his might 
Who says “ we walk by faith, and not by sight,” 
Doubting, and almost yielding to despair, 
The thought arose —My cross I cannot bear! 
Far heavier ite weight must surely be 

Than those of others which I daily see; 

O, if I might some other’s burden choose, 
Methinks [ should not fear my crown to lose. 


A solemn silence reigned on all around, 

E’en Nature’s voices uttered not a sound, 

The evening shadows seemed of peace to tell, 
And sleep upon my weary spirit fell. 

A moment’s pause, and then a heavenly light 
Beamed full upon my wendering, raptured sight. 
Angels on silvery wings seemed every where, 
And angels’ music thrilled the balmy air. 


Then One more fair than all the rest to see, 
One to whom all the others bowed the knee, 
Came gently to me as I trembling lay, 

And “follow me,” He said, “I am the way.” 
Then speaking thus, He led me far above, 
And there, beneath a canopy of love, 

Crosses of divers shape and size were seen, 
Larger and smaller than mine had been. 


And one there was most beauteous to behold, 
A little one with jewels set in gold— 

Ah! this, methought, I can with comfort wear 
For it will be an easy one to bear. | 
And go the little cross I quickly took — 

But all at once my frame beneath it shook ! 
The sparkling jewels, fair were they to see, 
But far too heavy was their weight for me. 


This may not be, I cried, and looked again 
To see if any there could ease my pain; 

But one by one I passed them slowly by, 

’Till on a lovely one I cast my eye; 

Fair flowers round its sculptured form entwined, 
And grace and beauty seemed in it combined. 
Wondering I gazed, and still I wondered more 
To think so many should have passed it o’er. 


But O, that form so beautiful to see, 

Soon made its hidden sorrows known to me; 
Thorns lay ’neath those flowers and colours fair ; 
Sorrowing I said, ‘‘ This cross I may not bear.” 
And 60 it was with each and sll around — 
Not one to suit my need could there be found; 
Weeping, I laid each heavy burden down, 

As my Guide gently said, ‘‘Nocross, no crown.” 


At length to Him I raised my saddened heart, 
He knew its sorrows, bade its doubts depart; 
not'afraid,” He said, but trust in me. 
My perfect love shall now be shown to thee.” 
And then with lightened eyes and willing feet 
Again I turned my earthly cross to meet, 
With forward footsteps turning not aside 

For fear some hidden evil might betide. 


And then in the prepared, appointed way, 
Listening to hear and ready to obey, 

A cross I quickly found of plainest form, 
With only words of love inscribed thereon. 
With thankfulness I raised it from the rest, 
And joyfully acknowledged it the best ; 
The only one of all the many there 

That I could feel was good for me to bear. 


And while I thus my chosen one confessed, 

I saw a heavenly brightness on it rest; 

And as I bent, my burden to sustain, 

I recognized—my own old cross again! 

But O how different did it seem to, be, 

Now I had learned its preciousness to see ! 

No longer could I unbelieving say, 

Perhaps another’s is a better way:” 

Ah no! henceforth my one desire shall be, 

That He who knows me best shall choose for me. 

And so whate’er His love sees good to send, 

I’ ll trust its best, because He knows the end. 
Wrentham, Mass. 


‘German Intemperance and Profanity. 


A correspondent of the Rochester (New 
York) Democrat, writing from Berlin, says: 
Any one who is at all acquainted with 


the undercurrent of German society in any 
of its classes, cannot fail to be struck with 


the prodigious amount of time and money. 


that is spent in drinking. To one who 
merely passed through the country in the 
express train, and who devoted his whole 
time to seeing the lions here and there, it 
might seem that this universal consumption 
of beer and wine was devoid of any ill effect 
—that it added simply to the cheerfulness 
and sociability of the people. He would 


not, perhaps, see as many deunken men in. 


the street as with us, for the police regula- 
tions with regard to such disgusting exhibi- 
tions are more stringent than in the city of 
New York. He might possibly come to the 
conclusion that the free manufacture of 
good wine and good beer was the true 
remedy for intemperance. But he would 
take a very superficial view of the matter, 
and he would know nothing of the condi- 
tion of German society. The fact is, that 
drinking to excess is the commonest thing 
in the world here, and the state of public 
sentiment with regard to it is deplorable. 
Beer-drinking and wine-drinking are uni- 
versal, and drinking to excess, in private 
and with friends, is very common indeed. 
There are multitudes of all classes who ha- 
bitually stupify themselves with drink. I 
suppose that among the lower classes, nei- 
ther the German constitution nor the nature 
of beer can produce such riotous intempe- 
rance as poisoned brandy produces in an 
Irishman ; but nevertheless, a man may be 
called drunk when he is stupid and uncon- 
scious from the effects of beer. In the 
higher classes, where wine is used, the ef- 
fects are more like those we are accustomed 
to see at home. In all classes, however, 
it is only a good joke, when a man drinks 
himself under the table. ; 

The moral sense does not seem to con- 
demn the offence, but rather to applaud it, 
and that, too, in circles where one would 
think a better state of feeling must exist. 
A friend of mine was lately introduced to a 
German theological student, who had al- 
ready been licensed to preach. They had 
scarcely talked ten minutes together, when 
the young fellow related one of his adven- 
tures the week before. He and his fellow 
theologians had gone off to a neighbouring 
village to have a “good timfie,” and had all 
got so intoxicated, as to be scarcely able to 
get home. The friends of this young man 
were greatly alarmed when they found him 
so far gone that morning did not restore 
him to consciousness, and they had the 
greatest difficulty in bringing him so far to 
himself that he was able to fulfil his ap- 
pointment to preach that Sunday morning. 
Now the retailing of such a story by a theo- 
logical student, with all the air of telling a 
good joke, would be considered among us 
as a most shameful thing. But here it was 
told openly in a beer house, and it indicates 
that the state of public sentiment with re- 
gard to drunkenness is by no means what 
it should be. 

The Princes of the Royal family of Prus- 
sia lead the fashions of the State in great 
measures, and they are notorious drunk- 
ards and libertines. And here is one of 
the most shocking features of continental 
morals—the highest class in the State 
is openly dissolute. What can you expect 
from those who live only in the smile 
of their favour—whose great ambition is 
to follow in their steps? In Vienna and 
Berlin, as well as in Paris, the laws 
against immorality have been turned into 
regulators of immorality, and after the great 
end of law has been forgotten, it is easy to 
see how it becomes not merely the regula- 
tor, but the propagator of vice. The stand- 
ing armies of Prussia and Austria, composed 
entirely of young men just brought from 
the country, with nothing on earth to do, 
idle a great part of the time, exposed to all 
the corrupting influences of evil compan- 


ions, of the example of their officers, of the 
splendid and flaunting seductions of metro- 
politan vice—what is to be expected of 
them as disseminators of morals, when they 
return home after a three years and a half 
of service? I do not think that the Prus- 
sian character is so irreligious, so unbridled 
in its contempt for moral restraint, nor is 
the German temperament so volatile and 
given to pleasure-seeking as the French; 
but nevertheless, it is certain the most 
shocking immorality is all but universal in 
the Prussian army, and I suppose it is worse 
in Austria. Of course I cannot illustrate 
| what [ mean here, but I have seen enough 
to convince me that these standing armies 
are hot-beds from which vice in every form 
is transplanted to all quarters of the land. 
A friend was conversing, the other day, 
with a German theological professor of high 
standing, on the subject of temperance. 
The Professor said that the introduction of 
pure wines and liquors was an entirely dif- 
ferent thing from a temperance reform; 
that the only remedy for German drunken- 
ness was total abstinence, and that the 
condition of Germany, both as to the habit 
and the moral sentiment respecting it, ‘‘ was 
horrible.””’ My friend was about to ask him 
what he thought of the prevalence of pro- 
fanity among the Germans,’ but at that 
moment a servant. came in and whispered 
some vexing news to the Professor, and he 
immediately ejaculated, in an angry tone, 
the name of God, so that the inquiry was 
not followed up. This leads me to speak a 
word with regard to German profanity. It 
requires considerable knowledge of the lan- 


of the third commandment which is univer- 
sal here. I doubt whether any other lan- 
guage can furnish so large a list of oaths. 
And the use of these is by no means confined 
to the uncultivated classes, so largely the 
case with us, but ladies of the first circles, 
and men of all professions use them almost 
constantly. It is very shocking toa stranger 
as he listens to the talk at a hotel table or in 
a railway carriage, to hear constantly the 
names of all the persons of the Trinity used 
on the most frivolous occasions, and without 
athought oftheir meaning. It is much worse 
when you hear these sacred names abridged 
and contracted to make the utterance easier. 
A charming young lady elegantly dressed, 
was leaving the icein the Berlin Theirgartin, 
where she had been skating, the other day, 
and as she touched her foot to the ground, 
she happened to strike upon a stick which 
was inthe way. It did not hurt her at all, 
but she burst out instantly with the excla- 
mation, **O Lord Jesus!” You hear the 
exclamation, “Mein Gott!” every other 
minute, in all classes of society, and it 
means scarcely more than our “indeed!” 
Of course, the oaths that mean something 
are of all degrees of intensity, and are al- 
most countless. No man need lack an oath 
in Germany of any degree of depravity or 
passion, according to his desire. 

Now, the use of some of these does not 
by apy means imply that the person who 
uses them has the least intention of break- 
ing the third commandment, or that he ever 
thinks of what he is saying, or could see 
any wrong in it if he did; but it does show 
a gradual petrifaction of heart which has 
come over the whole German race, and 
which has almost destroyed the reverence 
due to the Divine name. I have seen in 
several cities Holy Ghost streets and Holy 
Ghost hotels. j 


THE WEEDED GARDEN. 


Whatever we may think of the hardships 
of the vagrant life, it is not without a con- 
siderable share of interest. ‘The study of 
the physiognomy of those appealed to, and 
the exercise of the imitative faculties, give 
it a great zest; the calculation on chances, 
too, has all the excitement of gambling; 
indeed, the proof of the charm of this 
strange life lies in the difficulty in reclaim- 
ing those who have adopted it. It is told 
of a justice who had a nice place near Lon- 
don, that he contrived to have his garden 
and pleasure-ground constantly kept free 
from weeds without his being put to any 
cost. The moment a beggar solicited alms 
at his door, he would ask why he was not 
at work? 

‘‘Work! Bless your honour,” he would 
say, ‘I would be glad to get it if I knew 
where.”’ 

the justice would say, see 
what Icando. Thereis that plot of ground 
—when you have weeded it you shall have 
a shilling.” 

Having been furnished with the neces- 
sary implements, to work the beggar would 
go with affected alacrity; but soon tiring of 
the monotony of his employment, he would 
take advantage of an opportunity, and steal 
away; thus a succession of applicants would 
take up where others had left off, and, like 
them, would make their escape as soon as 
they could; and so the weeds were cleared, 
and nothing to pay. 


A FONT OF TYPE. 


As a scrap of information, we give the 
proportions in which the different letters 
are cast toa font of type, and in which they 
occur in print:—Letter e, 1500; t, 900; 
‘a, 850; n, o, 8, i, 800; h, 640; r, 620; 
d, 440; 1, 400; u, 340; c, m, 300; f, 250; 
w, y, 200; g, p, 170; b, 160; v, 120; k, 80; 
q, 53; j, x, 40; z, 20. Besides there are 
the combined letters, fi, 50; ff, 40; fl, 20; 
fi, 15; fi, 10; ~, 10; w, 5. The propor- 
tion for capitals and small capitals differs 
from the small letters. In those, I[ takes 
the first place, then T, then A’and E, &c. 


A GOOD OLD ANECDOTE. 


One day when Dumont, a tradesman of 
the Rue St. Denis, was walking in the 
Boulevard St. Antoine with a friend, he 
offered to lay a wager with the latter, that 
if he were to hide a six-livre piece in the 
dust, his dog would discover and bring it to 
him. The wager was accepted, and the 
piece of money secreted, after being care- 
fully marked. When the two had pro- 
ceeded some distance from the spot, M. 


something, and ordered him to seek it. 
Caniche immediately turned back, and his 
master and his companion pursued their 
walk to the Rue St. Denis. Meanwhile, a 
traveller, who happened to be just then 
returning in a small chaise from Vincennes, 
perceived the piece of money, which his 
horse had kicked from its hiding-place; he 
alighted, took it up, and drove to his inn, 
in the Rue Pont-aux-Choux. Caniche had 
just reached the spot in search of the lost 
piece, when the stranger picked it up. He 
followed the chaise, went into the inn, and 
stuck close to the traveller. Having scent- 
ed out the cvin, which he had been ordered 
to bring back, in the pocket of the latter, 
he leaped up incessantly at and about him. 
The traveller supposing him to be some 
dog that had been lost or left behind by his 
master, regarded his different movements 
as marks of fondness; and as the animal 
was handsome, he determined to keep him. 
He gave him a good supper, and, on re- 
tiring to bed, took him. with him to his 
chamber. No sooner had he pulled off his 
breeches than they were seized by the dog; 
the owner, conceiving that he wanted to 
play with them, took them away again. 
The animal began to bark at the door, 
which the traveller opened, under the idea 
that the dog wanted to go out. Caniche 
snatched up the breeches, and away he flew. 
The traveller posted after him, with his 
nightcap on, and literally sans culottes. 
Anxiety for the fate of a purse full of good 
Napoleons, of forty francs each, which was 
in one of the pockets, gave redoubled 
velocity to his steps. Caniche ran full 
speed to his master’s house, where ‘the 
stranger arrived a moment afterwards, 
breathless and enraged. He accused the 


dog of robbing him. ‘Sir,’’ said the mas- 


guage to be able to appreciate the disregard 


Dumont called to his dog that he had lost | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


ter, “my dog is a very faithful creature; 
and if he has run away with your breeches 
it is because you have in them money 
which does not belong to you.” The 
traveller became still more exasperated. 
“*Compose yourself, sir;’”’ rejoined the other, 
smiling; ‘‘ without doubt there is in your 
purse a six-livre piece, with such and such 
marks, which you have picked up in the 
Boulevard St. Antoine, and which I threw 
down there with the firm conviction that 
my dog would bring it back again. This is 
the cause of the robbery which he bas com- 
mitted upon you.” The stranger’s rage 
now yielded to astonishment; he delivered 
the six-livre piece to the owner, and could 
not forbear caressing the dog which had 
given him so much uneasiness, and such an 
unpleasant chase.—Anecdotes of Dogs, by 
Edward Jesse. 


— 


CONTENTMENT. 


Rothschild, with all his wealth, must be 
satisfied with the same sky that is over the 
head of the poor man. He cannot order a 
private sunset, that he may enjoy it with a 
select circle of friends, nor can he add one 
singleeray to the clear, bright beams of the 
queen of night, as she sails magnificently 
through the heavens. The richest banker 
cannot have more than his share of the air 
to breathe, and the poorest of all men can 
have the same. Wealth may buy a bril- 
liant bracelet, dazzling with diamonds and 
rubies, but wealth cannot buy a graceful 
and well-turned arm on which to display its 
splendour. God only can give that, and to 
many of the poor he has given it. “I 
wish I had the health of that rosy-cheeked 
peasant girl,” sighs the aristocratic invalid, 
propped up with pillows in her costly car- 
riage. ‘‘Ah, me!” says the girl, “if I 
could only ride in such style as that!” 
Wealth cannot purchase health, nor can it 
give a contented mind. All that is most 
valuable can be had for nothing. They 
come as presents from the hand of a kind 
and indulgent Father, and neither the air, 
nor the sky, nor beauty, health, strength, 
and genius, can be bought and _ sold. 
Whatever may be thy condition in life, 
remember these things, and be content. 


THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


Never, since England was England, had 
such a sight been seen as now revealed it- 
self itself in these narrow straits between 
Dover and Calais. Along that long, low, 
sandy shore, and quite within the range of 
the Calais fortifications, one hundred and 
thirty Spanish ships—the greater portion of 
them the largest and most heavily armed in 
the world—lay face to face, and scarcely 
out of cannon-shot, with one hundred and 
fifty English sloops and frigates, the strongest 
and swiftest that the island could furnish, 
and commanded by men whose exploits had 
rung through the world. Farther along 
the coast, invisible, but known to be per- 
forming a most perilous and vital service, 
was a squadron of Dutch vessels of all sizes, 
lining both the inner and outer edges of the 
sandbanks of the Flemish coasts, and swarm- 
ing in all the estuaries and inlets of that 
intricate and dangerous cruising ground be- 
tween Dunkerk and Walcheren. Those 
fleets of Holland and Zeeland, numbering 
some one hundred and fifty galleons, sloops, 
and fly-boats, under Warmod, Nassau, Van 
der Does, De Moor, and Rosendael, lay pa- 
tiently blockading every possible egress from 
Newport, or Gravelines, or Sluys, or Flush- 
ing, or Dunkerk, and longing -to grapple 
with the Duke of Parma as soon as his fleet 
of gunboats and hoys, packed with his 
Spanish and Italian veterans, should ven- 
ture to set forth upon the sea for their long- 
prepared exploit. It was a pompous spec- 
tacle, that midsummer night, upon those 
narrow seas. The moon, which was at the 
full, was rising calmly upon a scene of 
anxious expectation. Would she not be 
looking, by the morrow’s night, upon a sub- 
jugated England, a re-enslaved Holland— 
upon the downfall of civil and religious 
liberty? Those ships of Spain, which lay 
there with their banners waving in the 
moonlight, discharging salvoes of antici- 
pated triumph, and filling the air with 
strains of insolent music, would they not, 
by daybreak, be moving straight to their 
purpose, bearing the conquerors of the world 
to the scene of their cherished hopes? That 
English fleet, too, which rode there at an- 
chor, so anxiously on the watch—would that 
swarm of nimble, lightly-handled, but slen- 
der vessels, which had held their own 
hitherto in hurried and desultory skirmishes, 
be able to cope with their great antagonist, 
now that the moment had arrived for the 
death grapple? — Motley’s History of the 
United Netherlands. 


Farm any Garden. 


How Tuisties ane DissEMINATED—AN 
ImMporTANT SuGGESTION.— George Beaver, 
of Perry county, Pennsylvania, writing to 
the editor of the American Ayriculturist, 
says:—‘* You would do the community a 
good service by cautioning them against in- 
troducing the Canada Thistle with their 
fruit trees. The straw and litter used by 
many nurserymen in packing trees, contains 
thistle-seed, and unless it be burned as soon 
as the trees are unpacked, they are quite 
sure to find a lodging-place, and perhaps 
cover the farm. A neighbour of mine re- 
ceived a lot of trees from a Northern New 
York nursery last fall, which were packed 
in straw full of Canada thistles, with much 
of the seed still in the burr. Had he not 
been acquainted with the pest, his premises 
would soon have been ‘covered with it. 
There should *be a law against using any 
thing containing thistle-seed, for packing 
trees. To show how difficult it is to exter- 
minate a patch of thistles when once estab- 
lished, I will mention a spot in my neigh- 
bourhood, which, though mowed every year, 
when in bloom, is rapidly spreading.” 
[Cutting but once a year will never exter- 
minate the Canada Thistle. There will be 
vitality enough left in the rhizoma, or 
underground stem, to propagate it. Cut it 
down once in three weeks, or as often as 
the stalks are high enough to be reached 
with the scythe, and in a few seasons, at 
most, it must succumb.—Ld. Am. Ag. | 


Savina AND Usina Rovuau FoppEer.— 
The last issue of the Rural Register thus 
remarks upon this timely topic:—The 
coarse material which every farm supplies, 
in greater or less quantities, may, by proper 
management, be turned-to good account. 
Coarse hay, made from swamp grass, and 
straw, the butts of cornstalks, and other ar- 
ticles which nearly every farm produces, 
contain more or less nutritive properties, 
and are available for food. The practice of 
foddering cattle with these articles in their 
crude state, or scattering them on the ground 
from the stack-yard, compelling the animals 
to eat them or starve, is a wretched policy. 
They would answer an infinitely better pur- 
pose for bedding or manure. The best 
plan of rendering the above-named articles 
valuable as fodder is to pass them through 
a straw cutter; cutting tnem up as finely as 
possible, and then mixing a quantity of In- 
dian meal with cut feed, by which means 
nearly the whole of it will be eaten; the 
coarse parts giving bulk to the fvod, and 
the finer parts furnishing nourishment. 
The process of steaming or boiling this sort 
of food will make it still better, by soften- 
ing the coarse, hard stalks and straw, and 
enabling the animals to digest them more 
readily. The steaming of food is becoming 
a more common practice among farmers 
than formerly, the advantages arising from 
it having been clearly demonstrated. A 
little attention to the preparation of the 
odds and ends of the farm, while it length- 
ens out and saves the winter's supply of 
fodder, also turns to a useful account many 


a coarse article which has been annually 


wasted, even among what are denominated 

farmers. Where meal is not to be 
had, and the steaming apparatus, or a large 
boiling kettle is not available, it answers a 
good purpose to mix sliced roots—turnips, 
carrots, beets, parsnips, &c.—with the short- 
cut fodder. This mixture is highly relish- 
ed by cattle; and they will thrive on it, if 
the root and straw cutters have thoroughly 
performed their work. There are several 
advantages to be derived from an observ- 
ance of the above hints. The additional 
fodder which is thus secured enables the 
farmer to keep his stabled animals full fed 
from the setting-in of winter till the com- 
mencement of the grazing season in the 
spring; and the system will materially in- 
crease the size of the manure heap, and 
thus add to the value of the farm. 


A ConcerT BY THE Cows.—When, as it 
oftentimes happens, we hear the tinkling of 
a sheep-bell or a cow-bell on the hills or in 
the woods, we are reminded of the many 
pleasing allusions of the British poets to 
this cheerful rural sound. The bells, it is 
true, are not generally as musical as they 
might be, yet they strike a pleasant chord 
in the ‘heart of every one who loves the 
country. It has eften occurred to us, that 
if the manufacturers of these bells would 
make some of a superior quality of tone, not 
a few farmers would be glad to buy them 
for their herds. It would be a pleasant 
sound for the traveller to hear from a dis- 
tance, as the animals wended their home- 
ward way at night, and it would gladden 
the ear of the proprietor and his family. 
“We have heard a few such bells. Within 
a short time we have seen it stated that a 
certain English nobleman has suspended a 
musical bell on the neck of all his cows, 
each bell tuned in a different note of the 
scale, and the whole running through seve- 
ral octaves. A visitor to this farm is 
charmed by the music, as well as by the 
sleek sides of the cattle. Sometimes he 
hears several notes in unison, then a slight 
discord, then a sweet harmony, and all va- 
ried‘by distance, and by the rising and fall- 
ing of the breeze. | 


WINTER Frurt.—Do not forget to sort 
over the winter fruit frequently, ‘removing 
all that shows any symptoms of decay. A 
single rotten apple will infect a whole bar- 
rel. The sorting should be conducted with 
care, so that none be bruised, as this pro- 
motes further decay. The proper ripening 
of winter pears is a subject upon which light 
is yet needed. Keeping them in a dry 
place, cool, yet not so much as to allow 
them to freeze, and bringing them into a 
moderately warm room a week or a fortnight 
before wanted, is the general routine of win- 
ter treatment. There are, however, ‘little 
niceties in the treatment, the practical 
knowledge of “which enables some to bring 
the same variety to greater perfection than 
others. No fruit that we know of depends 
so much for its excellence upon proper 
ripening as the pear. 

CARE OF ANIMALS.—It is too often the 
case, either from wrong calculation, or no 
calculation at all, that farmers undertake the 
wintering of more stock than their provi- 
sions will warrant. As spring approaches 
the feed begins to ‘give out,’ and is ac- 
companied by a corresponding loss of con- 
ditiun in the animals. No farmer needs be 
told that it is by far the most profitable 
to have a few animals come out in the spring 
looking sleek and ‘healthy, than a larger 
number in a poor, lank condition. Select 
the best from among your stock, for winter- 
ing, and see that they are housed at night, 
and protected from the fall and winter 
storms. Give them abundance of air, light, 
and pure water, as well'as wholesome food. 
Keep them and their stables scrupulously 
clean, and give them good beds to lie upon; 
also supply the stables frequently with saw- 
dust, cut-straw, tan, or leaves, to absorb the 
liquid manure. With a wheclbarrow re- 
move all droppings to the compost heap 
daily. The bedding should never be thrown 
under the manger to fill their food, eyes and 
lungs, with ammonia. Never allow your 
horses or cattle to stand in their stalls two 
or three days without moving; want of 
exercise causes deficient circulation; conges- 
tion, swelling of legs, and liability to disease 
and consequent loss. 


Children's Column. 


THE FRIEND WHO LIVES OVER THE 
MOUNTAINS. 


Our little Viola was sad in her play, 
And said as she felt in the world quite alone, 

« ] don’t know that any one loves me to.day— 
Yes, there is one Friend—I know there is one.” 


« And who is that Friend?” asked Mary her mate, 
As started the tears from pity’s quick fountains; 
“QO, he is the Man with a heart very great, 
He is the dear Friend who lives over the 
mountains.” 


* Over the mountains, so far, far away! 
Viola, then say does he ever come near ?” 
“Yes, he is the Saviour; be comes when I pray, 
And whenever I think of him, then he is here. 


« And when I sit down to read his good word, 
He speaks to my heart in a whisper so mild; 
And you too may hear the dear voice of the Lord, 
If you'll read it, and pray, and be a good child.” 


I Will tell you what once a little girl said, 
Who was going to heaven to drink of its fountains, 
She whispered it softly, she was not afraid, 
“The strong Man willcarry me over the mountains.” 
Over the mountains! O there is his home, 
And there all his people for ever will rest; 
To all of his dying ones Jesus will come, 
And the strong Man will carry his lambs on his 
breast! MAXWELL. 


WATER. 

Some children were in my room the other 
day, and I asked them to tell me “‘ what water 
was good for.” | 

‘¢Good to drink,”’ said one. 

‘‘Good to wash clothes with,” said a second. 

‘¢Good to wash dishes with,” said a third. 

And a little timid, blue-cyed girl, whose 
cheeks were so clean they fairly ehone, lisped, 
‘**Good to wash our faces with.” 

‘‘Pshaw!”’ exclaimed ber brother John, “I 
should be ashamed to say that, Fan; J say it’s 
good to swim in.” This magnificent assertion 
produced a momentary silence. At length 
some one said, 

‘‘Good to make tea with.” 

‘‘ And coffee,” said another. 

“Good to paddle a boat in,” said John. 

“‘ And steamboats,” added another. 

“And ships; great big ships with sails,” 
shouted a third. Then came a pause, in 
which all seemed buried in profound thought. 

‘‘Tt’s good to rain with,” said the clean-faced 
little Fanny. 

‘‘And for snow,” added Jobn. 

‘“‘Why, snow isn’t water, by a great deal,” 
stoutly asserted Mary T——, a child of five 
years old, with very rosy cheeks. 

“‘T should like to know if it’s any thing 
else?” said John. ‘Melt it, and you'll see 
what it’s made of.” 

Another pause. ‘You have remembered 
many of the uses of the water,” said I; “ but 
there are some important ones still ontitted. 
There is one I should expect you to think of 
now,” I said, as aetrain of cars went whizzing 
by, not twenty rods from my window. 

“Cars don’t go by water?” inquired little’ 
Fanny. 

‘No, indeed,” said some one in reply. 

‘It’s good for cows to drink.” 

“Yes; and for horses, and dogs, and sheep.” 
our little canary birds,” said Mary 

“Yes, every animal drinks water,” I said; 
“but there are still some things forgotten. 
Who will think?” 

**Q, I don’t love to think,” said little Fanny. 

‘“‘Tt’s good to turn mills with,” said Joho. 
‘““Why didn’t I think of that before? Saw- 
mills and grist-mills, and all kinds of mills go 
by water.” 

said I; “that opens a wide field of 
usefulness before us, for all our manufacturing 


machinery is carried by water. Who will 
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think again?” Finally, all declared they could 
think of nothing else, and even John Patter- 


son gave out, as he called it. 


“Water is good for steam,” said I; “and 
steam is one of the most important agents 
known. It is doing wonders in our day.” 

“Why, how many things water ts good 
for!” exclaimed little Fanny; ‘‘ I never thought 
of them all before.” 

“Little girls ought to think,” said I. ‘To 
go through such a world as this without 


thinking, is very much like taking a journey 


with your eyes shut. Unless the eyes of your 
mind are wide open, you will never perceive 
the excellency and beauty with which you are 
surrounded, or know the exceeding kindness 
of your Heavenly Father. Having now seen 
how useful water is, you will understand why 
it is found in all portions of the earth, and so 
plentifully distributed. Just imagine for a 
moment a world without water. What would 
be the consequences? Every human being, 
man, woman, and child, would perish of 
thirst, whether living.in city or country; 
whether rich or poor; whether American or 
European, Asiatic or African ; all would die a 
dreadful death.” 

‘But couldn’t they drink milk?” suggested 
Mary. | 

‘‘Why, the cows wouldn’t give any milk, 
if they didn’t get water to drink?” inquired 
John. 

‘“No. Not only all human beings, but all 
the races of animals found on the face of the 
earth would perish. Every beast that prowls 
through the lonely forest; every animal that 


loves the dwelling of man, or ministers to |} 


his wants; all the feathered tribes; and all 
the fishes in the great sea, would at once die 
for want of water. All these are thirsty as 
well as man, and to all God has given drink. 
He is a kind Father, who never forgets the 
wants of his creatures, cr fuils to supply 
them. Let us be thankful for bis goodness, 
and praise him for it with loving hearts con- 
tinually.”— Flowers of Spring Time. 


ALL HAVE INFLUENCE. 

Do not say you have noinfluence. All have 
some. A gentleman, lecturing in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, said—‘ Every body has 
influence, even that child,” pointing to a little 
girl in her father’s arms. ‘That’s true!” 
cried the man. At the close he said to the 
lecturer, “‘I beg your pardon, sir, but I could 
not help speaking. I was a drunkard; but, 
as I did not like to go to the public-house 
alone, I used to carry this child. As I ap- 
proached the public-house one night, hearing 
@ great noise inside, she said, ‘Don’t go, 
father!’ ‘Ilold your tongue, child.’ ‘ Please, 
father, don’t go!’ ‘Hold your tongue, I say.’ 
Presently, I felt a big tear fall on my cheek. 
IT could not go a step further,-sir. I turned 
round and went home, and have never been in 
a public house since, thank God for it. I am 
now a happy man, sir, and this little girl has 
done it all; and when you said that even she 
had influence, I cculd not help saying,‘ That’s 
true, sir.’ All have influence.”—Rev. N. 
Hall, 


A DILIGENT HEATHEN BOY. 

A missionary in the East Indies was giving 
away tracts, when a little boy about eight 
years old asked for one. At first he was re- 
fused, for tracts were then very scarce. But 
the child begged so hard that one, called 
“The Way to Heavenly Bliss,” was given to 
him. Some days passed, and the little fellow 
came again with the same request. ‘“ But 
have you read the other?” he was asked. 
‘“‘Yes,” said he; and standing before the mis- 
sionary and several heathens, he repeated the 
whole tract from beginning to end.— Baptist 
Magazine. 


oan 
VALUABLE EXPOSITIUN OF ‘THE 
SCRIPTURES.—Notes on Scripture. By 
Joel Jones, LL.D. S8vo. $2.50. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

This is one of the most clear, able, and satis- 
factory expositions of Scripture which it has been 
our privilege to read. The author was evidently 
a inan of no ordinary attainments in either liter- 
ary, scientific, or theological lore; and he most 
happily avails himself of his vast resources in 
these different departments in his Commentary. 
He writes as pne who had a personal interest in 
the themes discussed, and like one who desired to 
understand, and make the reader understand, 
what‘is revealed; and at the same time carefully 
avoid speculation on things hidden.—Pres. Wit. 

The author was a lawyer, and for many years a 
Judge, and his notes, partly historical and partly 
expository, snow a high degree of acuteness and 
some originality. Especially his notes on the 
Trial and Crucifixion of Christ are valuable, 
viewed as they are from the author’s peculiar 
oo as a member of the legal profession. The 

ok is a valuable contribution to theological 
literature.—Zion’s Herald. ; 

A volume of Scripture annotations from such a 
source must be possessed of valuable qualities; 
and this we find to be the case after but a partial 
reading and examination. The juridical habits 
of the author are plainly discernible throughout 
the whole of his work. There is to be found mi- 
nute and careful investigation of the meaning of 
the Divine record; constant appeals to Scripture 
for its own interpretation; stern deductions from 
actual facts; respectful and fair consideration ot 
the — of other interpreters; and calmness 
and clearness in stating his own, such as might be 
expected from one who for years had occupied the 
ese of president judge in a court of law. 

hese qualities, combined with deep piety and 
unostentatious learning, have produced a volume 
worthy to be read and studied.—Banner of the 
Covenant. 

Upon examination, this work has very much 
grown upon our estimation—is uncommonly sug- 
gestive, learned, and fresh—altogether one of the 
most important of recent contributions made to 
Commentaries on the Gospels; especially valuable 
to clergymen, whether they agree with some of his 
views or not.—Central Presbyterian. 

The author was not only a st Christian, but 
was a rare theologian. He studied the Bible in 
its original tongues, and with all the best critical 
aids, daily. The matured views of such a man 
are a valuable legacy to the Church. The very 
fact that he brought to his study of the Scriptures 
the most thorough legal knowledge, will add 

reat value to his exposition of many passages. 

is views were not hastily formed, or taken at 
second hand, but the result of patient, original in- 
vestigation, by a mind of great native vigour, 
highly cultivated, and under the controlling influ- 
ence of a reverential and child-like faith. Doubt- 
less there are passages in these Notes to which we 
might not subscribe; but we are sure that no more 
valuable and suggestive work on the Gospels, has 
been written in this country.—Christian Herald. 

We commend a work so candidly and earnestly 
written to the attention of candid and earnest 
minds.— Christian Review. 

¢* Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the 
price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
feb 9—3t 


MALGAM BELLS—At prices wlthin the 
reach of every Church, School-house, Fac- 
tory, Cemetery, or Fafm in the land. Their use 
all over the United Sthtes for the past two years 
has proven them to combine more valuable 
qualities than any other, among which tone, 
strength, durability, vibrations, and sonorous 
qualities are unequalled by any other manufac- 
turer. Sizes fifty to five thousand pounds, costing 
less than half other metals, or twelve and a half 
cents por pound, at which price we warrant them 
twelve months. 
Send for Circulars, for sizes, guaranties, &c. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
feb 2—-13t No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 
OW WITHIN REACH OF ALL!—Grover 
& Baker’s Celebrated Noisetess Sewine 
MACHINES. 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. 
No. 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
No. 18 Summer street, Boston. 
No. 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

The public attention is respectfully requested 
to the following cards of Evtas Howes, Jr., and the 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company: 

A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 

- Our Patents being now established by the 
Courts, we are enabled to furnish the Grover & 
Baker Machine, with important improvements, at 
greatly reduced prices. 

The moderate price at which Machines, makin 
the Grover & Baker stitch, can now be had, 
brings them within the reach of all, and renders 
the use of Machines making inferior stitches as 
unnecessary as it is unwise. | 

Persons desiring the best Machines, and the 
right to use them, must not only be sure to buy 
Machines making the Grover and Baker stitch, 
but also that such Machines are made and stamp- 
ed under our patents and those of Elias Howe, Jr. 

Grover & Baker Sewing Macuine Company, 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, Jr. | 
All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, 
or use any Sewing Machines which sew from two 
spools, and make the stitch known as the Grover 
& Baker stitch, unless the same are purchased 


from the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Com- 


pany, or their Agents, or Licensees, and stamped 
under my patent of September 10, 1846. 

Said Company, and their Licensees, alone, are 
legally authorized under their own patents, and 
my said patent, during the extended term thereof, 
to make and sell this kind of Sewing Machine, 
and all others are piracies upon my said patent, 
and will be dealt with accordingly, wherever 
found. Howe, Jr. 


feb 9—tf 


O TEACHERS.—Wanted an energetic Young { 
Man, qualified to take charge of the Pri- 
mary Department of an Academy. 
usic.— Also a Gentleman or Lady competent 
to give instruction in Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Preferred that the latter be qualified to 
branches. 
ress “ A. C.,” office of the Presbyterian, 
eb 9— 


ANTED.—A Presbyterian Minister, who 
has had considerable experience in con- 
ducting Academies, desires a situation to teach. 
Address “A. M.,” 
Plainfield, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
feb 9— 2t* 


ANTED.—A Young Lady wishes a situa- 
tion as Governess. Capable of teaching 
the English branches and Music. Good references 
given. Address “A. P. D.” 
Oxford, Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
feb 9—3t* 
Ri DANIEL WELLS’ BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS— Goshen, New York. 
—The First Session of 1861 will commence on the 
7th of January, and continue twenty weeks. 
Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 
date of entrance. jan 5—+tf 


LLEN GROVE. FEMALE SEMINARY — 
Frankford, Pennsylvanig—The course. of 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. Parents 
and Guardians desiring to place their Daughters 
or Wards in a first-class School will pepe apply 
Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 
Principal and Superintendent, 


to 
jan 5—13t 


DGEHILL SCHOOL.—The Edgehill School, 
Princeton, New Jersey, will re-open on Wed- 
nesday, January 30th, with every advantage for 
the. education of Boys both in the Elementary 
and higher English branches, in Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Book-keeping, and all the 
—e of a complete school course. 
he Classical department is under the care of 
the Rev. Thomas W. Cattell, formerly Principal 
of the School. The French teacher resides in the 
family, and converses freely with the pupils in his 
native languuge. 

Terms.—$250 per annum. Boys are received 
at any time when there are vacancies, and 
charged only from time of admission. 

For Circulars, or other information, address 

Rev. J. P. HUGHES, Principal. 


jan 19—6t* 


ARKESBURG MALE ACADEMY.—The 

Winter Term of this Institution will begin 

the first Wednesday of November nex’ Thor- 

ough' and competent Teachers for all the depart- 

ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 

For Circulars, containing studies, terms, 

&c., apply at Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin, the Principal. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 

) Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D. 
SaunpDeERS and CorTLAND Saunpers, Principals. 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq, of the Merchants’ Hotel, yrange ge 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. N. B. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Fauhes, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

7ray- The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 


spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
Permanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COM- 

MERCIAL COLLEGE—WNorth-east Corner 

of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia.—An 

Institution designed to prepare Young Men for 

Active Business. Established September, 1844. 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. 

Board of Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David 8. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 

FACULTY. 


8. Honees Crittenpen, Attorney at Law, Prin- 
cipal, Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas W. Moors, Professor of Penmanship. 

Joun GroesBeck, Professor of Book-Keeping 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

James A. Garuanp, H. A. WILTBERGER, and 
L. Mire.in, Instructors in Book- 
Keeping Department. 

SamueL W. Critrenpen, Attorney at Law, In- 


structor in Commercial Law. 


At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete Counting House course embraces 
thorough instruction in Penmanship, Book-Keep- 
ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Lecture Room 
of the College. 

The department of Commercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of legal information as shall guide them 
with discretion in their business affairs. Full 
course Law Students also received. 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by lettér. 

J Twenty-five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. 

As Law Practitioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 
may begconsulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


OARDING IN PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—Comfortable accommodations for 
several Ladies may be had in a small private 
family, in a convenient part of the town. 
Address “BOX 115,” 
Post Office, Princeton, New Jersey. 
feb 9—2t 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


OCO METALLIC PAINT.—I would respect- 
fully call the attention of the public to this 
invaluable Paint, which has successfully passed 
experimental tests of the severest character during 
the past two years. Painting with it is now re- 
duced to one-fourth the old cost, making an item 
of economy to Railroad Companies and heavy 
consumers, while it allows the labourer and me- 
chanic to make his home look beautiful. 

For Wood Painting.—It retains a beautiful lus- 
tre; kills knots, and will protect it under any cir- 
cumstances. It covers 6000 square feet per 100 
pounds, and will neither fade, blister, or wash, 
and a better fire-proof than any other Paint, for it 
will stand a heat that will melt lead. I1tis proof 
against sea, air, and storms. 

Refer to Joun LEISENRING, 
Supt. and Eng’r. Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 

Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. 

For Brick and Plaster.—It makes all the fanci- 
ful stone colours, and will cover 4000 square feet 
per 100 pounds. When lsid out in blocks it is 
truly beautiful. 

Refer to 


Sempie & 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 


For Ship and Boat Painting.—It hardens under 
water to the hardness of iron, preventing the rav- 
ages of the wood-worm effectually. On deck it is 
impervious to water, expands and contracts with 
heat and cold, and I warrant it on the forecastle 
six months. 

Refer to Captain Mason, 

Schooner “Adolph Ugel,” Philadel phia. 


For Railroads.—It preserves Bridges and Ties 
from dry or wet rot, and Freight Cars from burn- 
ing and leaking. 

fer to R. H. Saver, 
Superintendent and Engineer; 
Wituiam 
Master of Repairs Lehigh Valley Railroad, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania; 
A. G. Bropuerap, 
Supt. and Eng’r. Beaver Meadow Railroad, Mauch 
Chunk, Pennsylvania. 

For Roofing.—It covers 8000 square feet per 100 
pounds, and may be used in the rain, as it never 
runs. The Poco Galvanic is expressly made for 
galvanized iron, and contains 50 per cent. pure 
white zinc. 

Refer to | 

- M. & Co., Henry Buck WALTER, 

Philadel phia. 

For Iron.—It will stand 300 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and gives satisfaction to all the iron men in Phila- 
delphia on gas holders, steam boilers, iron fronts, 
and ornamental iron. It is equal to Red Lead for 
steam and hot water joints. 

Refer to J. W. & J. F. Starr, 
Camden, New Jersey; 

Morais, Tasker & Co., Merrick & Sons, 
Philadelphia. - 

For Staining.—Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood, and 
Walnut Stains for Furniture, we warrant it equal 
to Turkish Umber. 

To Mix It.—It requires from seven to eight gal- 
lons of Linseed Oil per 100 pounds of pigment. It 
contains no grit, sand, or clay, and mixes readily 
without grinding. When ground in oil, it requires 


| from three to four gallons of oil to thin it. No- 


thing but Lead should be used with it to give it a 
lighter colour. 

Its natural colours are Umber, Brown, Lake, 
Olive, Indian Red, Black, and Lead Colour, which 
may be combined in endless variety. We hope 
soon to have other colours much lighter. 

Price of Poco Metallic Paint.—Three cents per 
pound in pigment (except the_ Black), and six 
cents per pound in oil, with a large discount al- 
lowed heavy consumers. 

Dear Str—The analysis proves that this Paint 
is not likely to be altered in the slightest degree 
by ordinary atmospheric agents, such as sunlight, 
cold, rain, or heat. We therefore regard your 
paint of the most durable character. 

Yours respectfully, 

Boora, Garrett & Smita. 

Agents.—One responsible agent wanted in every 
city and town in the United States. 

Please send orders to 

WILLIAM L. HOUPT, 
No. 132 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
dec 8—cow 6t ; 


a PRESBYTERIANS DESIRING A WEST- 
ERN HOME.—A most desirable location 
has been made at a central point in Kansas Ter- 
ritory fora Presbyterian Colony. Some families 
are already on the ground, and others prepared to 
come next spring.” Additional Presbyterian fami- 
lies are required to complete the désired location, 
which will secure to each member great pecu- 
niary advantages, as well as the enjoyment of 
superior educational and religious privileges. 
Application for an interest or equal share should 
be made forthwith. Notwithstanding great hin- 
drances to our enterprise, caused by enemies as 
well as by professed friends, success now seems to 
be within reach, promising immense good. Let 
no one, without thorough investigation, be influ- 
enced by flying reports and vague rumour, and 
thus be cheated out of onecf the most desirable 
of Western homes. Reposts of famine, war, &c., 
in Kansas have been greatly exaggerated. Mark 
our words, there will neve: be a more favourable 
opportunity to secure a heme jin one of the best 
countries at the West, or a more favourable op- 
perenne for doing ae than is now presented. 
“he attention of all kinds of Mechanics is par- 
ticularly invited. The undersigned will be happy 
to give all needful information to any one desir- 
ing and applying therefor at this place. Address 
W. P. MONTGOMERY, 


dec 22—13t mpton, Kansas. 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Tk; » &c, Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church rator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


OARDING.—Private Boarding at the north- 
west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadel phia. Mrs. M. R. SNODGRASS. 
jan 26—tf 3 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Righth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use, On 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and 8 care 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want or 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior 
tablishment. JAMES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
AMES 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 


Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 

tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 

Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass, 

All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 

the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 
the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 
Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 
Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest an 


Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 
trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
‘ South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadelphia. 


COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Parafline, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
TUNES.—By Rev. N. C. Burt. 

This book has been prepared with great care, 
and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing want 
in our churches, It has received the highest com- 
mendation from the most competent judges, and 
has been widely adopted and used with great sat- 
isfaction. It is intended equally for family, social, 
and public worship. Choirs will find it an invalu- 
able aid. 

Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents. <A speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 
in stam 


For books or circulars — 


. HENRY GIESE, 
Baltimore, Maryland; or 
J. D. THORPE, 
nov 17—26t Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.— Established 
in 1826,—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, at warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 31—ly* West Troy, New York. 


IFE PICTURES FROM THE BIBLE.—Just 

published by the Presspytertan Boarp or 

S21 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
ia. 

Life Pictures from the Bible; or, Illustrations of 
Scripture Character. By Le Roy J. Halsey, D.D., 
author of “ The Literary Attractions of the Bible,” 
&c. Pp. 460. 12mo. Price $1. 

The titles of the chapters will give some idea of 
their varied contents:—1. General Influence of 
the Bible on Human Character. 2. Portraiture 
of Childhood in the Bible. 3. The Heroic Charac- 
ters of the Bible. 4. Kings and Statesmen of the 
Bible. 5. The Prophets and Apostles of the 
Bible. 6. Incidental Characters, or the Lesser 
Lights of the Bible. 

From the Southern Presbyterian. 

“This attractive book is a valuable accession to 
the publications of our Board. The style is grace- 
ful and vigorous, and the matter always inter- 
esting and instructive.” 

From the Presbyterian , Union. 

“It is a noble production, both in objects and 
accomplishments. The ‘ Life Pictures’ are a series 
of the most interesting facts concerning the origin, 
history, and influence of the Bible, with illustra- 
tions drawn from its text, which for beauty and 
force have hardly been surpassed.” 

From the Central Presbyterian. 
“It is the result of extensive reading and care- 
ful thought.” 
From the Presbyterian Banner. 
‘“‘The work may be read with great benefit.” 
From the Christian Instructor. 

‘We can say nothing of this work, except in 
the way of commendation.” 

From the Presbyter. 

“It is a work that is destined to go down to 
posterity.” 

From the Evangelical Repository. - 

“‘ As to mechanical execution, the volume is one 
of the neatest of the Board's publications that we 
have seen.” 

From the Evangelical Quarterly. 

“The plan of the book is not only good, but it is 
well executed.” 

From the Presbyterian Herald. 

‘‘We most heartily commend it to our readers, 
and especially the younger portion of them.” 

Address orders to . 

‘aa JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 

eb 2—4t 


TRE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
. — and No. 530 Broadway, New York, 
y 


WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid. 
in advance, or T’hree Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollursa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue ‘their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. See 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an_ additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. “2 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 
year, $45.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

i= The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro. 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 


$10.00 
$20.00 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON. . 


choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of — 
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